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WATERPROOFS. 


TO SPORTSMEN, TOURISTS, & TRAVELLERS. 

EDMISTONS’ 

POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 

SOLE Manufacturers of this celebrated Garment, remarkable for 
its lightness and softness of texture ; easily folded to carry in the 
Pocket or on Saddle. The advantage of this Waterproofing consists 
in a new patent process, effectually resisting the heat of the sun and 
the most violent rains, and obviating the unpleasant smell common 
to all other Waterproofs. Price 40s. ; all silk throughout, 45s. to 
55s. Measurement : length of Coat, and size round the chest, over 
the Coat. Stout Siphonias, 21s. to 35s. Yacht Jackets, 18s. 6d. 
Overalls, 10s. 6d. Reversible Alpaca Coats, from 25s. to 33s. 
Waterproof Dust Coats, Tweed Capes and Sleeves, and ditto Ladies* 
Capes and Hoods, in great variety. 

u Waterproofs. — The lightest and most effectual is the Siphonia, 
made by Edmiston & Son, of 69, Strand : they may be carried in 
the hat or pocket,” — j Bell's Life, April 20, 1851. 


Knapsacks for Tourists, 18s. 6d. 

WATER BEDS FOR INVALIDS, 

£3 13s. 6d. ; £5 5s. Od. ; and £6 16s. 6d. 

Inflated Hoops for Ladies’ Dresses. 


PORTABLE INDIA-RUBBER BOATS, 

Suitable for Pishing and Shooting, in shallows at home or abroad, carried easily by one person. 

MILITARY OUTFITS FOR HOME OR FOREIGN SERVICE 

SUPPLIED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 

Camp Boots, Gloves, Ground Sheets, Folding Bedsteads, Over- 
land Trunks, Pack-Saddles, 6cc. 


The attention of Officers is respectfully invited to the extensive assortment of 

CAMP AND BARRACK FURNITURE. 

Mahogany Chest of Drawers, in Cases, £9 9s. Wash-stand and Fittings, in Oak Tub, £5 15s. 


EDMISTON & SON, 69 and 416, STRAND. 




No. 15. — February, 1857. 

UTTLE DORRIT ADVERTISER. 
MAPPIN'S SHILLING RAZOR, 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Warranted good by the Makers, MAPPIW BROTHERS. 


MAPPIN'S ELECTRO PLATE 1- 


SPOONS A FORKS 




ARE OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC 

AS A GOOD ARTICLE, AT A LOW PRICE 


Table Spoons and Forks, per dozen 36s. Od. 

Dessert do. do. » 27 0 

Tea Spoons, full size ,, 16 0 

,, middle size ,, 13 0 

Salt Spoons ( Gilt Bowls \ 

Mustard do. -< 6s. per doz. > 14 0 

Egg do. ( extra. ) 


MAPPIN’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

MESSRS. MAPPIN’S 

CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES IN ELECTROPLATE, 

COMPRISING TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, 
Side Dishes, 

DISH COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 

And all articles usually made in Silver, can now be obtained from 
their London Warehouse, 

No. 67, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 

Where the largest stock in London may be seen. 
MANUFACTORY, 

Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 




MAPPIN’S 


Mappings Pruning Knives in 
every variety, 

WARRANTED GOOD BY THE MAKERS. 


SUPERIOR TABLE KNIVES, 

Maintain their unrivalled superiority — handles cannot 
possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very 
first quality, being their own Sheffield manufacture. 
Buyers supplied at their London Warehouse, 67 and 68, 
King W illiam Street, City, and Queen’s Cutlery Works, 
Sheffield. 



Gentlemen’s 
Dressing Case, fitted 
complete, £1 la. 


Ladies’ Toilette and Dressing 
Bag, fitted complete, £4 15s. 


Gentlemen’s Travelling Dressing 
Bag, fitted complete, £4 8s. 


Tourists’ Solid Leather 
Dressing Case, fitted J 
complete, £2 23. . 


MAPFIM BROTHERS, 

Idueen’s ICutlery Works, Sheffield; and 67, King William Street, London, 

AY HERE THE STOCK IS SENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTORY. 
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NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE, 

DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 

revalenta arabica food 

... _ OAVES fifty times its cost in other remedies, 

S (WMtim O and cures the above .complaints and .their 
JK WfieSSkr such as • —Flatulency, distension, acidity, heartburn, ha 

l/mtimr '““v^al complaints diarrhoea, dysentery, palpitation o( the 
heart^?vous headaches, hysteria, neuralgia, deafness, noises 
in the head and ears, pains at the pit of the stomach and 
h , ,i,„ shoulders, erysipelas, eruptions of skin, lmpu- 

rities and poverty of the blood, scrofula, dropsy, rheumatism, 

at U sea ia 'lor^ spiriU^spasins^epileid^^S,* ^ilee^^general 

- - — 

moreover, the best food for infants and invalids «« ne r»' 1 S r > “ * “^^““nd'dlnne^and Testores the faculty 
interferes with a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relis " c t d b testimonials from the celebrated, 

arwass: ft sssr^s&^S ^& ^iss-ssti sz-s 
jsat r=ar.tS'S“i. « *. — - -. - ■■ 

vain, for many years, and all hopes of recovery abandoned. 

A few out of 50,000 cures are here given: 

Analysis by the celebrated Professor of Chemistry, ”-«m« sickness s 

Andrew Ure, M.D-, F.R.S., &c. &c. 

London, 24, Bloomsbury-square. 

I hereby certify, that having examined Du Barry’s 
Tt evalenta Arabica , I find it to be a pure vegetable Farina, 
perfectly wholesome , easily digestible, likely to promote 
ahealthy action of the stomach and bowels and thereby 
to counteract dyspepsia, (Indigestion) constipation, and 
their nervous consequences. . , 

Andrew Ure, M.D.", F.R.S., &c., Analytical Chemist. 

TTKASE BY THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 

Russian Consulate-General, London, Dec. 1847. 

The Consul-General has been ordered to inform Messrs. 

T?arrv Du Barry & Co.* that the Revalenta Arabica sent 
to Ilis Majesty the Emperor, has, by imperial permission, 
been forwarded to the Minister of the Imperial Palace. 

Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the 
LORD STUART DE DECIES,— 1 I have derived con- 
siderable benefit from Du Barry’s Revaienta Arabica 
Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the public 
to authorise the pubUcatiouof these hues., DECIEg „ 

Cure 52,612.— Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 

9 December, 1854. 

“ The DOWAGER COUNTESS of C ASTLESTUART 
feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, to 
state that Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta Arabica Food 
has cured her, after all Medicines had failed, of Indi- 
gestion bile, great nervousness and irritability of many 
fear? standing. This Food deserves the confidence of all 
sufferers, and may be considered a real blessing. En- 
quiries will be cheerfully answered. 

f’nre 41 617. “ Winchester, Dec. 3, 1847. 

“ Gentlemen,— I am happy to be able to inform you 
that the person for whom your Revalenta was procured 
has derived very great benefit from its use distressing 
symptoms of dropsy, dyspepsia, and constipation of long 
standing have been removed, and a feeling of restored 
health induced. Having witnessed the beneficial effects 
in the above-mentioned case, I can with confidence re- 
commend it, and shall have much pleasure m doing so 
whenever an opportunity offers, &c. &c. . „ 

James Shorland, late Surgeon 96th Regiment. 

Cure No. 49,832.— “ Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 


flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting, 
have been removed by Du Barry’s excellent food- „ 
Maria Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk. 
Cure No. 47 121.— Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing 
Vicarage, Walthamcross, Herts ; a cure of extreme ner- 
vousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and 
nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 4208.-“ Eight years dyspepsia, nervousness, 
debility with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for which my 
servant had consulted the advice of many, have been 
effectually removed by Du Barry s health restormg food. 

I shall be happy to answer any inquiries. „ 

Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington, Rectory, Isorfolk. 

Cure 52,422. “ Bridgehouse, Frimley, April 3, 1854. 

“ Thirty- three years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, 
liver derangement, deafness, singing in the ears, consti- 
pation, debility, shortness of breath, and cough, have 
been removed by your Revalenta Arabica. My lungs, 
fiver, stomach, head, and ears, are ^ight my h^ng 
perfect, and my recovery is a marvel to all my acquaint- 
ances. James Roberts, Wood Merchant. 

CureNo. 180.-“ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, con- 
stipation, indigestion, and debility, from which 1 have 
suffered great misery, and which no medicine could 
remove or relieve, have been effectually cured by Du 

Barry’s Food In a^horttimo^^ tondon ... 

No. 32,814.— Captain Allen, recording the cure of a 
lady from epileptic fits. 

No. 37,403.— Samuel Laxton, Esq., a cure of two 
years’ diarrhoea. 

Cure No. 48,314 —Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, 
near Liverpool : a cure of ten years dyspepsia and all the 

horrors of nervous irritability. 

Cure No. 3906.—“ Thirteen years cough, indigestion, 
dnd general debifity have been removed by Du Barry’s 

excellent Revalenta Arabica Food. „ 

excellent ive James Porter, Athol Street, Perth.’ 

From the Venerable ARCHDEACON OF ROSS. 

No. 32 836.— “ Three years’ excessive nervousness, 
with pains in my neck and left arm, and general debility 
which rendered my life very miserable, has been radically 
removed by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. „ 

Ai.kx. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen. 


Suitably packed for all climates, and with f « 11,ns ^ chons - JSs^lO l”* 33^. ’’ The 101b. wid?2 lb. canisters are 
121b., 22s. ; Super-refined quality, 1 lb., 6s . , 21b., Us. , j’y BARRY & CO., 77, Regent-street, London: 

St“ Majesty’, 182, Piccadilly; also at 60, Gracechurch-street, 330, Strand, 

63 and 150, Oxford street. 
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T. A. SIMPSON & Co. 

(T. A. SIMPSON, FROM HOWELL, JAMES & CO.), 

154, REGENT STREET, 

(CORNER OF BEAK STREET,) LONDON, 

AND 

34, RUE DE RIVOLIj PARIS. 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

THIS Establishment is allowed to possess the largest and choicest assortment of 
English and Foreign Fancy Goods, both valuable and inexpensive, consisting of Jewellery 
of every description, Watches, Clocks, Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Fans, Dressing and Writing 
Cases, Despatch Boxes, Work Tables, Caddies, Desks, Work Boxes, Reticules, Ladies* Bags, 
Travelling Bags, Blotting and Envelope Cases, and every description of Fancy Leather and 
Cabinet Goods, Pearl, Tortoiseshell, Papier Mache, &c. ; and every variety of Parisian and 
Foreign Novelties, admirably adapted for presentation. From the long experience of T. A. 
SIMPSON & Co. in the wholesale trade, apart from this Establishment, and their resources on 
the Continent and elsewhere, they are enabled to present to their patrons every novelty as soon 
as produced, of the best workmanship, combined with moderate prices, which can only be effected 
in such cases. T. A. SIMPSON & Co. beg to invite particular attention to their large Stock of 

FRENCH CLOCKS UNDER SHADES, from £2 2s. each, 

ALSO 

LIBRARY, DININC, AND DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, 

Of the newest designs, varying to £50 each. 

T. A. SIMPSON & CO.*S 

THREE-GUINEA LADIES’ ROSEWOOD DRESSING CASES, 

With Jewel Drawer and solid silver-top Bottles ; also complete silver-fitted Ladies* and Gentle- 
men’s Dressing Cases at equally moderate prices. These are all their own manufacture, and 
highly recommended. 

T. A. SIMPSON & CO.’S 

FOUR-GUINEA GOLD WATCHES, 

Four Holes Jewelled, Horizontal Escapement, Warranted. Silver ditto, £2 10s. English Watches 
in Gold Cases, from £10 to £30, and in Silver Cases, from £5 to £10. 

SOLID COLD GUARD AND ALBERT CHAINS, 

And every description of Jewellery, of the most modern designs. 

T. A. SIMPSON & CO.’S 

ORNAMENTS FOR THE WRITING TABLE, 

In Walnut and other Woods, Papier M&chd, and Fancy Leather, in large variety. 

So choice and beautiful an assortment, within the reach of all classes, is not to be equalled. 
Every article marked in plain figures, from which no reduction can be made. 


T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

154, REGENT STREET (Corner of Beak Street), LONDON, 

AND 

34, RUE DE RIV0LI, PARIS. 
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New Serial by the BROTHERS ITAYHEW. 

ON THE 1st OF MARCH WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

To CO m P Ue* in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, «U T,o Illations, P rice 1, P er Number, 

No. I. OF 

PAVED WITH GOLD; 

OB THE 

ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE LONDON STREETS. 

3u ©nfasljiouafile Nobel 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


CHEAP EDITION OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

Now in the course of Publication, in Monthly Volu^a Wte and Uniform EdMon of 

THE WORKS OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price 6s. per Volume. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 

In Two Volumes. Price 12r. (Vol. 2, published this day.) 

To be followed by 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS & SPEECHES. 

With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. In Three Volumes. (Vol. 1, on March 1st.) 

CHEAP EDITION OF LEVER’S WORKS. 

WITH TTXTTSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 


Now in the course of Publication, a Cheap and Uniform Edition of the 

NOVELS OF MR. CHARLES LEVER. 


ISU™’ 3 ' EB ' S “™ 08 " 


The First Volume issued is 

HARRY LORREQUER. 

On February 10th will be published Vol. I. of 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON 


To be completed in Two Volumes, &c., See. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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ASK MAMMA; or, The Richest Commoner in England | 

NOTICE. The First Number of ASK MAMMA; or, The 
Richest Commoner in England ! a New Serial Story by the 
author of “ Sponge’s I our ,” “ Handley Cross,” “ Hawbuck 
u wange, Spc. Sfc., will be published on the 28 th of February. 

*** Completed in Thirteen Monthly Shilling Numbers 

uniform with Sponge s Tour, with numerous Illustrations by John Leech ’ 

11, Bouverie Street. 


“ Familiar in thei^Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WO RDS.” Shakespeare 

H 0 USE HOLD - WORDS, 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Part 82, for January, price lid., contains : — 

NO. 354. 

MURDEROUS EXTREMES. — A Journey due 
J®*™! Hkyde 8.— Credit Mobilier.- THE DEAD 
SECRET. Chapter I. ; the 23rd of August. 1829. 

-Two Days at Sinope. — A Few Really Great 


NO. 355. 

THE LAMBETH MARSH MULCIBERS. Slavery 
at Surinam. — A Side Wind from Due North. — 
Weed8.— The Brave Women of Tann. — THE 
DEAD SECRET. Chapter II.—' Tiik Gift of 
Tongues.— Odd Fish. 

NO.?356. 

SOMETHING THAT SHAKESPEARE LOST. — A 


Journey due North : My Bed and Board. — Calu- 
met Island*— Hammering it In. — A Daisy on a 
Graye.-THE DEAD SECRET. Chapter III.- 
The Coco-Palm. 


NO. 357. 

FICTION CRUSHING. — The Soulages Collection. 
—A Journey due North : I begin to see Life — 
Gone Before.-THE DEAD SECRET. Chapter 
IV.— Promotion, French and English.— The Poi- 
soner of Springs. 

NO. 358. 

MEN MADE BY MACHINERY.— Coco -eaters.— 
Memnon and his Mate — THE DEAD SECRET 
Chapter V.— The Stoker’s Poetry.— A Journey 
due North: High Jinks at Christoffsky. 


T7 . -rr , „ ^ J A I worth : ±1IGH Jinks at Christoffsky. 

. Fourteen Volumes of HOUSEHOLD WORDS are already published, and, with the Numbers 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS OFFICE,* WELLINQTON^ T^NO^H. *STRAND LONDON 

MATTER; 

ITS FORMS AND GOVERNING LAWS. 

By GEORGE DUPLEX. 

*** 2 «£ 2 ? S-ft.SS.7i ‘° the anato “y aad 

relations of science, and to serve as an intaXclion to Z one 5, „„.h! °, bject ? Ir - Du P*« « ‘o exhibit the several 
on each subject/’-Vrtofor introduction to any one in particular. References are given to the best books 


IMPORTANT STANDARD BOTANICAL WORK 

WITH NATURE-PRINTED PLATES. ’ 

information to^he^Iotanist than'even^he^rigin^pla^s 1 as Swine to the Nature ‘P rinted P^tea afford more 
subjected, nerves and organs, hitherto invisfible tS th« VinLod Af t0 tIie -enormous pressure to which they are 

l~™:im y,i0typia """ ^ican m . 600 plates, 

Now ready, in imperial folio, with upwards of fifty folio plates, price 6 1. 6s. , half-bound 

in morocco, The 

FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

f w; ., . . nat URE-PR!NTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 

* fu descri P tl0n s of the Indigenous Species and Varieties, by THOS. MOORE FLS 

u and edited by Dr. LINDLE Y. > • • •> 

magniflc^“VvbHcation P Sh B Han^8 t raSS d olhe°r^a\ 0 ^ i< hl^f r ?L an< !e- n i deed 1° the public generally, the 

hdelity and beauty of Nature hereelf tlie Fern* nf °!» t f ls 1 arl l cle J aT *d which represents, with the 

introduced into this work the pecS mode ofNatu^ f^DBuat has successfully 

Vienna, which is by far the most accurate and 5? g »? P ra< J lsed m the Imperial Printing-Office at 

collection is in the highest degree interesting and fnJSJ*!? 1110 * 1 ® f obtaining the portraits of botanical specimens. The 
Edinburgh Reviw, October* 18 W. g> f ° rmS a COmplete manual of the Ferns peculiar to these islands.”- 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, II, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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a Uniform Edition. 

_ OF SAMUEL WARREN, 

VY DCT,. Complete in 5 volumes, price 24 s. The 

5s. 6d. 


T 


Second Edition, just ready. 

IHE MEMOIRS OF F. PERTHES, 

Two Vols. 8vo. Price 21s. 

London: Hamilton 


Edinburgh s Constablb^Co. 


M 


ESSUH, 2s., or 4s. ^^“‘ion^Sj, 


GOWLAND’S lotion 

For the Complexion. 

mR A VELLERS and all persons exposed 

T to the w ssthej eS this variable aeiwon^vi^m|ne- 


L to the weather at this Herbal i're- 

genial ,«aUties. 

lt rro"ndsueta™ Y DEL|CACY AND 
VIVACITY OF COMPLEXION, 

removes freckles, 

and^ restorative qualities in cases of relaxed or irritable 

SSS--”® 

jaHlSSfesw*”'* 


or 3s. ; Judas Maccabreus, 2s., or 4 s. : taael m 

editi > oneare < boun<i "et Cloth' netUngen ^ r.enm 
^dZadocK the Priest, Is. «<b i ™ d “ ‘ $£ ^ 

separate^ Libretto! In Vocal ffco«>. tfJfSSZZ 

sas 

Mass, 2s.; Beethoven s Ma SS m C 2» »' m (with 

rz c^i^frrs m£«i «**•>. 

2s.— the Masses have Latin and English Vi ords. 
London: J. Alfred Novrudo 69, Dean-street, Soho 
(\V.), and 35, Poultry tE.CQ. 


'TIESSE &LUBIN 

PERFUMERY FACTORS. 


TffiJSsSSssrSsc 

upon mankind , for.jmr g for the Gout was con- 
present century to speak of re efficacy and aafety 0 f 
sidered a romance ; but , trated by unsolicited tes- 
this medicine w so fully demons J ^ that pu blic 

says — “ Having suffeie hours I was quite easy, 

StfSS? SarfeS 1 to be 1 -own all over 

*iE? ‘rms rennire ^^J5SgSS& 
fart are 8o e iO?PRO r D V T and HARSANT, 229, Strand, 
London" and* all Medicine Vendors. 


glycerine 

JELLY, (2s. Jars.) 


Exquisite for the Hands and Skin. 
Renders them soft , white, 
and healthy. 


2, New Bond Str. 

LONDON. ^ 


rpO INVALID GENTLEMEN. 

I A Surgeon res^ng in a 

Ho ? e * ”I‘ f or 3n» Invalid, whose comfort 
Station, has a vaca y would i n every way en- 

and restoration t References given and required, 

deavour to promote. Befererxc^ gv ren Bakkr, 

"I and Oldfield" Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


Politics, Literature. Art, Life, and Manners of Our Time. 

' ■%£ 



A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 

APUlj111 . . ... Mails, and sold by all News-Agents, o, 


published EVERY p^^J^^^pr^.tunsmra^d.^'epence^'stamped,' Sixpence. * 

be bad direct from the Fubiisner. 


LONDON: ALFRED EDMUND GALLOWAY. 352. STRAND. 



advertisements. 

NEW ATLASES AND MAPS. 

Just Published, Price Three Guineas. 

the family atlas. 

Containing Eighty m* the new Discoveries 
superintendence of the Society _»r t and an Alphabetical Index. 

^ sf ^Si- SI5SSS9SS 



in those Cities to the latest date. 

Price One Guinea. 

THE CYCLOP^DIAN; 

Price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 

the harrow atlas 

OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; for the Di ff ug i on 

Selected from the ^ 0 g5lJ^wK ‘Twemy-nineVaps, with Index. 


OR, ATLAS 


Price Seven Shillings. 

the junior HARROW 

of MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 
Fourteen Maps, with Index. 


atlas 


ENGLAND- AND WALES.-STANFORDJ 

EN ^v A K ma! £***- 12S. 

fully coloured. Price, ml Sheet, 6s., Case, M.M. . r> * TT,W A Y, and ROAD 

enOTI AND —STANFORD’S TRAVELLING, RAILWA ^ ^ Rollers, 

SC 9lIp L orscOTLAM>. showing also the Bivevs, Canals, &c. Price, Sheet, 2s. , 

rarnished^. TRAVELLING, ROAD, and RAILWAY 

STANFORD’S GEOGRAPHICAL CATALOGU 0 and Secti0 ns published 

fel WORLD; Europe. Briti.hl.lesthe Ordnan™ Burvey inth a Ke^gh,*^ and Scotland; the best 
Atla'ses^an'^Ol^es r r »^'y°he F lnid a on 1 opph^^°° S ’ orper Postforonc Stamp. 


S anu viiuuco , — * * 

LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 



CIVE PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUCHS IN TEN MINUTES, 
GIVE PERr tv r rt „ BEU „ AND A M h» «. of of TH e 

ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION b »OOHS, CO^ND ALL O.SOHDEKS 

CURES OF CONSUMPTION IN N E W?ASTLE. rec0 mmended them in 

**” 13 , Moseley Street, Heu>casUc-on-Tyne. . . hours they remove all hoarseness, 

TD sivnFRS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are Invaluable, as in a few hours y 

per bOT - 
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FASHIONABLE 
PARISIAN BONNETS, 

IN THE BEST TASTE, BY FIRST-RATE ARTISTES, 

AND OF THE BEST AND NEWEST MATERIALS. 
EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 
BONNETS FOR THE SEASON, at 21s. 


GLACfi ditto 16s. Qd% 

MOURNING ditto 14s. 6cl. 

BRIDES’ BONNETS 21s. 

BRIDESMAIDS’ ditto 12s. 6d. 


CAPS, COIFFURES, FLOWERS, WREATHS, AND 
FEATHERS, IN GREAT VARIETY. 

The Patent CASPIATO or FOLDING BONNET 
packs in a box two inches deep, and surpasses all others 
lor Lightness, Comfort, and Style. — Prices as above. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT SENT POST-FREE. 


A great variety on view at the Show Rooms of the Patentees, 

J. <fc E. SMITH, 151, REGENT STREET, 

OPPOSITE BEAK STREET, LONDON. 



JLKEGENTLEMEN'S HEAL HEAD OF HAIR, OR INVISIBLE 

* PERU K E. — The principle upon which ting Peruke is made is so superior to cverythinir vet 
pioduced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a vUlt from the Sceptic and the ConnoiBReur, that one nut on 
eijnviHceJ, and the other xratided, by. inspecting this and other novel and beautiful specimens .of the Ferruuueian Art at the 
Establisnnieut of the Sole Inventor, F. BhOW'liK, t", FENCHCKCR-STREET. M 1 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MO 
TJIE HEAL 

Hound the Head in manner of a illlet, leaving 
the Ear* loose , 

>DE OF MEJ 

i, , 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

kSURIJ 

Inches. 

Eighths. 

Fro™ the Forehead over to the poll, a* deep 
each way as required 

A* dotted 

2 to 2 . 



From one Temme to the other, across the rise 
« Crown of the Head to where the Hair grow* 

TIIE CHARGE FOR THIS t 
HAIR ONLY £ 

As marked 

3 to 3. 

rNIQUE H) 
1 10». 

SAD ( 

)F 
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TO LADIES whose faces are tender from exposure to cold winds 
and humid atmosphere, the application of 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

Will prove gratefully refreshing. It allays all irritation and tenderness, eradicates cutaneous 
defects, and renders the Skin soft, fair, and blooming. 

CAUTION. — The words “ Rowlands’ Kalydor ” are on the Wrapper, and “ A. Rowland and 

Sons ” in red ink at foot. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists 

and Perfumers. 


the best FOOD FOE CHILDltEN, invalids, and others. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 

For making superior BARLEY WATER in Fifteen minutes, has not only obtained the pation- 
age of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every class of the 
community, and is acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light 
food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a delicious Custard Pudding, and 
excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 

For more than thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estimation as the 
purest farinae of the oat, and as the best and most valuable preparation for making a pure and 
delicate GRUEL, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for 
colds and influenza, is of general use in the sick-chamber, and alternately with the Patent Barley , 
is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, 

ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, AND CO., 

PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 

64 , RED LION STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and Country, in Packets of 
6d. and Is. ; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., a’ id 10s. each. 


SALT AND CO.’S 
EAST INDIA & PALE BURTON ALES. 

BREWERY-BURTON-ON -TRENT. 

STORES 


LONDON Hungerford Wharf. 

LIVERPOOL 52, Henry Street. 

MANCHESTER 37, Brown Street. 

SHEFFIELD 12, George Street. 

BIRMINGHAM 261, Bull Street. 

BRISTOL Back Hall, Baldwin Street. 

DUBLIN 4, Crown Alley. 

EDINBURGH Porthopetoun Warehouse. 

GLASGOW St. Vincent Place. 


These Ales, in Casks of Eighteen Gallons and upwards, and in Bottle, may be 
obtained from all respectable Bottlers. 
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NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 

BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

No. 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
rpHE WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY Interest, at the rate of 5 per cent. 

1 per annum, on Deposit Accounts, to the 31st December, are ready for delivery, and payable 
daily between the hours of 10 and 4. 

10 th January, 1857. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Investment Accounts sent free on application^ 

EDUCATION— HOVE LODOE, BRIGHTON, 

A DETACHED RESIDENCE, WITH LARGE GROUNDS. 

TAR. WHITE begs to announce his REMOVAL from NOTTING HILL. 
^ A PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


SLACK’S Nl 





Is the hardest and most perfect White Metal ever invented : and 
eauals Silver in durability and colour. Made into every article for 
?he table, as TEA. AND COFFEE POTS, CRUET FRAMES, 
candlesticks, waiters, &c. 

A Sample TeaSpoon forwarded on receipt of 
Ten Stamps. 

Fiddle Strongest Thread King's 
Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons & Forks per doz. 12s. & 15s. 19s. 28s. 30s. 

I)es«ert ditto 19s. & 13s. 16s. 21s. 25s. 

Teaspoons 5s. & 6s. 8s. 11s. 12s. 

SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 

Is a coating of pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two metals 
possessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear 
equal to Sterling Silver. 


Table Forks, per dozen 
Dessert ditto „ 

Table Spoons „ 

Dessert ditto ,, 

Tea Spoons ,, 

ALSO EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE. 

A Sample Tea Spoon forwarded on receipt of 
Twenty Stamps. 


Fiddle Pattern. 


Thread. 

King’s. 

£ s. d. £ 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d 

1 10 0 — 2 0 

0 .. 

,. 2 16 

0 ., 

.340 

1 0 0 — 1 10 

0 . 

..2 0 

0 ., 

..260 

1 10 0 — 2 0 

0 . 

.. 2 18 

0 .. 

,.360 

1 0 0 — 1 10 

0 ., 

..2 2 

0 . 

..276 

0 12 0 — 0 18 

0 ., 

..15 

6 .. 

.. 1 11 6 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY AND EURNISHING IRONMONGERY 



HAS BEEN CELEBRATED FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS FOR QUALITY AND CHEAPNESS. 
As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed List, Purchasers are requested to send for their 
Catalogue, with 200 Drawings, and Prices of every requisite in Electro-Plate, Table Cutlery, burnishing Iron- 
mongery, &c. May be had gratis, or free by post. 

ORDERS ABOVE £2 DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE PER RAIL. 

fesN-S RICHARD & JOH.N SLACK, 336, STRAND. 

(Opposite Somerset House.) 


HANDSOME BRONZED FENDERS, 1 0s. AND 12s. 6d. EACH. 
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THE SPONSALIA, 

246, REGENT STREET 

(OPPOSITE HANOVER CHAPEL). 


JAY AND SMITH 

Having organized a system of business which has given extreme satisfaction to the Patrons of their house, they 
invite public attention to the leading features in the plan, and to their explanatory outline of the Departments into 
which the business is divided. 

THE VISITOR 

To tlicir Establishment Is invited to an inspection of the various Manufactures exhibited for sale, but on no pretence 
whatever importuned to make a purchase. 

SHOULD A PURCHASE BE MADE, 

And an alteration of opinion take place, an exchange will with pleasure be made. 

THE PRICES ARE MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES, 

In order that the Purchaser may see there is but one uniform mode of making a charge. 

SOMETHING NEW 

For each of the Fancy Departments of their house, it is the great aim and endeavour of JAY & SMITH to obtain. 
If it be an article of but few shillings value, it mu3t be new, lady-like, and different to the great mass of cheap 
materials which become a livery throughout the kingdom. 

THE BEST FABRICS 

For the Plain Departments of their house are secured by a reliance upon Manufacturers of established reputation. 
Chemical science and mechanical skill having given the same finish and appearance to worthless goods which were 
formerly the distinguishing features in meritorious fabrication, the judgment of a Buyer is effectually set at naught. 

THE DEPARTMENTS 

Are arranged under separate heads ; and the energetic rivalry displayed by each manager is productive of the 
happiest results. Goods of the most beautiful kind, and in charming variety, arc selected ; and the desires of the 
Customer are responded to with the greatest attention. 

THE MANTLE DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of Mantle in Silk, Velvet, Cashmere, and Cloth; the great novelty being the Bernous 
Ala Bedouin, introduced by JAY & SMITH. 

THE MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of Bonnets, Caps, Head Dresses, Hair Ornaments, and Artificial Flowers. A Foreign 
Artist in Flowers is employed on the premises. 

THE DRESS DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of made-up Skirt for Full Dress, Evening Dress, or the Promenade. A great novelty- 
in Trimming has been patented by JAY & SMITH, and will be ready in a few days. 

THE LACE DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of British and Foreign Lace, Muslin Works, and Cambric Handkerchiefs. Mantles* 
Jackets, Sleeves, Scarfs, and Squares in Lace and Muslin. The Spanish Mantilla is the great novelty. 

THE OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 

'Which is under the management of a talented woman, comprises every description of underclothing for ladies, made 
up. Morning Wrappers, Dressing Gowns, &c. Sea Island Long Cloths and Calicoes have been made expressly for 
Jay and Smith. They rival the ancient cotton fabrics of India, and are a valuable addition to those exclusive and 
beautiful manufactures which they have collected with the view of rendering their house celebrated for the style. ia 
vwhich they execute 

WEDDING OUTFITS AND OUTFITS TO INDIA. 


An Explanatory Book will be sent post-free on application. 


THE BERNOUS k Ik BEDOUIN. 

A T the suggestion of many distinguished connoisseurs in Oriental Art, the India. 

Shawl Manufactures of Delhi and Decca have now been added to the magnificent variety of beautiful woollen 
materials which Jay & Smith employ in the manufacture of their celebrated ARAB CLOAKS. The Models,, 
brought from the East by a Noble Family, and kindly presented to Jay & Smith for imitation, have been strictly 
adhered to ; and it is to this circu romance that the great success of their introduction is attributable, for any dimi- 
nution in size to create a low price effectually puts an end to that graceful and becoming character, which is acknow- 
ledged to be the distinguishing charm. An elegant appendage to the Bernous lias beep invented and patented by 
Jay & Smith, under the title of LOKICA MILJTARIS, or the MILITARY FRONTLET, to bepsed wfth the Cloak 
or not, at pleasure, highly ornamental and extremely comfortable in cold weather. Illustrations of the three different 
modes of wearing the Bernous, also a book explanatory of the Outfitting and other Departments of the ho.nse, will 
Tie sent free on application Velvet Mantles, Opera Cloaks, Cloth Cloaks, Millinery, Dresses,' Lace, Muslin Works, 
•and Flowers, have just been received from Paris in great variety. 

JAY ufe SMITH, THE SPONSALIA. $46, REGENT STUPE?. 
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THE 

ROYAL SANITARY POLICE OF PRUSSIA 

ON DR. DE JONGH’S 

LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 

“ In answer to your letter of the 2nd ult., requesting pei mission to sell Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil in bottles, accompanied by his stamp and signature, the Royal Police of Prussia 
(Koenigliches-polizei-Praesidium) has the honour of informing you that it has caused the Oil to 
be submitted to an official investigation, and that the result of such investigation has proved 
it to be not only the genuine Cod Liver Oil, but, still further, that it is of a kind which distin- 
guishes itself from the Cod Liver Oil in ordinary use, alike by its taste and chemical composition. 
Considering, moreover, that it has come to their knowledge that physicians generally recommend 
the use of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil in preference to the Cod Liver Oil in ordinary use, the Royal 
Police accedes to your request. 

« KCENIGLICIIES-POLIZELPRAESIDIUM. 
“To A. M. Blume, Chemist, Berlin.” “1° Abtheilung.” 

DR. DE JOKGH’S COD LIVER OIL 

Idas now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other variety, secured the entire 
confidence and almost universal preference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the 
most speedy and effectual remedy for consumption, bronchitis, asthma, gout, rheumatism, 

SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Sold only in Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, without which none are genuine, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

wholesale and retail depot, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W. C. 

Dr. De Jongh’s sole British Consignees. 

SONGSTERS’ 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 


I T is impossible to enumerate all the 
little contrivances that have helped to 
bring about increased longevity, such, for 
example, as the Umbrella, which was so much 
ridiculed on its first introduction, and is now 
such a universal friend. Vide Times , January 
11 th, 1856. 

The late rise in the price of Silk having 
created so great a demand for Alpaca Cloth (of 
which material about 250,000 Umbrellas are 
now annually made) the Manufacturers at 
Bradford have succeeded in so improving the 
quality, that the finer sorts of Alpaca can 
scarcely be distinguished from Silk, whilst their 
superiority in point of wear is undoubted. 

From the experience of the last few years, 

W. & J. SANGSTER are so convinced of the 
superiority of the Paragon Frames, that they 
continue to repair, if necessary, without any 
charge, all that may he purchased at any of 
their Establishments, viz. 

140, REGENT STREET; 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE; 

94, FLEET STREET; 75, CHEAPSIDE. 

SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

NO JUST CAUSE OR IMPEDIMENT WHY THESE TWO PERSONS SHOULD 
NOT BE JOINED TOGETHER. 

Mr. Dorrit, on being informed by bis elder daughter that she had 
accepted matrimonial overtures from Mr. Sparkler, to whom she had 
plighted her troth, received the communication, at once with great 
dignity and with a large display of parental pride ; his dignity dilating 
with the widened prospect of advantageous ground from which to 
make acquaintances, and his parental pride being developed by Miss 
Fanny’s ready sympathy with that great object of his existence. He 
gave her to understand that her noble ambition found harmonious 
echoes in his heart ; and bestowed his blessing’on her, as a child brimful 
of duty and good principle, self-devoted to the aggrandisement of the 
family name. 

To Mr. Sparkler, when Miss Fanny permitted him to appear, Mr. 
Dorrit said, he would not disguise that the alliance Mr. Sparkler did 
him the honor to propose was highly congenial to his feelings ; both as 
being in unison with the spontaneous affections of his daughter Fanny, 
and as opening a family connexion of a gratifying nature with Mr. 
Merdle, the master spirit of the age. Mrs. Merdle also, as a leading 
lady rich in distinction, elegance, grace, and beauty, he mentioned in 
very laudatory terms. He felt it his duty to remark (he was sure a 
gentleman of Mr. Sparkler’s fine sense would interpret him with all 
delicacy), that he could not consider this proposal definitively deter- 
mined on, until he should have had the privilege of holding some 
correspondence with Mr. Merdle ; and of ascertaining it to be so far 
accordant with the views of that eminent gentleman as that his (Mr. 
Dorrit’ s) daughter would be received on that footing, which her station 
in life and her dowry and expectations warranted him in requiring 
that she should maintain in what he trusted he might be allowed, 
without the appearance of being mercenary, to call the Eye of the 
Great World. While saying this, which his character as a gentleman 
of some little station, and his character as a father, equally demanded 
of him, he would not be so diplomatic as to conceal that the proposal 
remained in hopeful abeyance and under conditional acceptance, and 
that he thanked Mr. Sparkler for the compliment rendered to himself 
and to his family. He concluded with some further and more general 
observations on the — ha — character of an independent gentleman, and 
the — hum — character of a possibly too partial and admiring parent. 
To sum the whole up shortly, he received Mr. Sparkler’s offer very 
much as he would have received three or four half-crowns from him 
in the days that were gone. 

Mr. Sparkler, finding himself stunned by the words thus heaped 
upon his inoffensive head, made a brief though pertinent rejoinder ; 
the same being neither more nor less than that he had long perceived 
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Miss Danny to have no nonsense about her, and that he had no doubt 
of its being all right with his Governor. At that point, the object 
of his affections shut him up like a box with a spring lid, and sent 

him away. . . ,, -r, 

Proceeding shortly afterwards to pay his respects to the -Bosom, 
Mr. Dorrit was received by it with great consideration. Mrs. Merdle 
had heard of this affair from Edmund. She had been surprised at 
first, because she had not thought Edmund a marrying man. Society 
had not thought Edmund a marrying man. Still, of course she had 
seen, as a woman (we women did instinctively see these tmngB, 
Dorrit !), that Edmund had been immensely captivated by Miss Dorrit, 
and she had openly said that Mr. Dorrit had much to answer tor 
in bringing so charming a girl abroad to turn the heads ot his 


“ Have I the honor to conclude, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, “that 
the direction which Mr. Sparkler’s affections have taken, is— ha- 
approved of by you? ” 

“ I assure you, Mr. Dorrit,” returned the lady, that, personally, 


I am charmed.” 

That was very gratifying to Mr. Dorrit. 

“Personally,” repeated Mrs. Merdle, “ charmed.” 

This casual repetition of the word personally, moved Mr. Dorrit to 
express his hope that Mr. Merdle’ s approval, too, would not be 

wanting? . 

“ I cannot,” said Mrs. Merdle, “take upon myself to answer posi- 
tively for Mr. Merdle ; gentlemen, especially gentlemen who are what 
Society calls capitalists, having their own ideas of these matters. But 
I should think — merely giving an opinion, Mr. Dorrit — I should think 
Mr. Merdle would be upon the whole,” here she held a review ol 
herself before adding at her leisure, “ quite charmed.” 

At the mention of gentlemen whom Society called capitalists, 
Mr. Dorrit had coughed, as if some internal demur were breaking out 
of him. Mrs. Merdle had observed it, and went on to take up 

the cue. , „ . 

“ Though indeed, Mr. Dorrit, it is scarcely necessary tor me to 
make that remark, except in the mere openness of saying what is 
uppermost to one whom I so highly regard, and with whom I hope 
I may have the pleasure of being brought into still more agreeable 
relations. Eor, one cannot but see the great probability of your con- 
sidering such things from Mr. Merdle’ s own point of view, except 
indeed that circumstances have made it Mr. Merdle’ s accidental 
fortune, or misfortune, to be engaged in business transactions, and that 
they, however vast, may a little cramp his horizon. I am a very 
child as to having any notion of business,” said Mrs. Merdle ; “ but, 
I am afraid, Mr. Dorrit, it may have that tendency ” 

This skilful see-saw ol Mr. Dorrit and Mr. Merdle, so that each of 
them sent the other up, and each of them sent the other down, and 
neither had the advantage, acted as a sedative on Mr. Dorrit s cough. 
He remarked, with his utmost politeness, that he must beg to protest 
against its being supposed, even by Mrs. Merdle, the accomplished and 
graceful (to which compliment she bent herself), that such enterprises 
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as Mr. Merdle’ s, apart as they were from the puny undertakings of 
the rest of men, had any lower tendency than to enlarge and expand 
the genius in which they were conceived. “ You are generosity 
itself*, ’ ’ said Mrs. Merdle in return, smiling her best smile ; “ let us 
hope so. But I confess I am almost superstitious in my ideas about 
business.” 

Mr. Dorrit threw in another compliment here, to the effect that 
business, like the time which was precious in it, was made for slaves ; 
and that it was not for Mrs. Merdle, who ruled all hearts at her 
supreme pleasure, to have anything to do with it. Mrs. Merdle 
laughed, and conveyed to Mr. Dorrit an idea that the bosom flushed — 
which was one of her best effects. 

“ I say so much,” she then explained, “ merely because Mr. Merdle 
has always taken the greatest interest in Edmund, and has always 
expressed the strongest desire to advance his prospects. Edmund's 
public position I think you know. His private position rests wholly 
with Mr. Merdle. In my foolish incapacity for business, I assure you 
I know no more.” 

Mr. Dorrit again expressed, in his own way, the sentiment that 
business was below the ken of enslavers and enchantresses. He 
then mentioned his intention, as a gentleman and a parent, of writing 
to Mr. Merdle. Mrs. Merdle concurred with all her hearb— or with all 
her art, which was exactly the same thing — and herself despatched 
a preparatory letter by the next post, to the eighth wonder of the 
world. 

In his epistolary communication, as in his dialogues and discourses 
on the great question to which it related, Mr. Dorrit surrounded the 
subject with flourishes, as writing-masters embellish copy-books and 
cyphering-books : where the titles of the elementary rules of arith- 
metic diverge into swans, eagles, griffins, and other caligraphic recrea- 
tions, and where the capital letters go out of their minds and bodies 
into ecstasies of pen and ink. Nevertheless, he did render the purport 
of his letter sufficiently clear, to enable Mr. Merdle to make a decent 
pretence of having learnt it from that source. Mr. Merdle replied to 
it, accordingly. Mr. Dorrit replied to Mr. Merdle ; Mr. Merdle 
replied to Mr. Dorrit ; and it was soon announced that the correspond- 
ing powers had come to a satisfactory understanding. 

Now, and not before, Miss Fanny burst upon the scene, completely 
arrayed for her new part. Now, and not before, she wholly absorbed 
Mr. Sparkler in her light, and shone for both and twenty more. No 
longer feeling that want of a defined place and character which had 
caused her so much trouble, this fair ship began to steer steadily on a 
shaped course, and to swim with a weight and balance that developed 
her sailing qualities. 

“ The preliminaries being so satisfactorily arranged, I think I will 
now, my dear,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ announce — ha — formally, to Mrs. 
General ” 

“ Papa,” returned Fanny, taking him up short, upon that name, 
“ I don’t see what Mrs. General has got to do with it.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ it will be an act of courtesy to — 
hum — a lady, well bred and refined ” 
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<c Oh! I am sick of Mrs. General's good breeding and refinement, 
papa,” said Fanny. “ I am tired of Mrs. General.” 

* < Tired,” repeated Mr. Dorrit, in reproachful astonishment, ot 
ha — Mrs. General ! ” 

« Quite disgusted with her, papa,” said Fanny. I really don t 
see what she has to do with my marriage. Let her keep to her own 
matrimonial projects — if she has any. . ' 1 

“ Fanny,” returned Mr. Dorrit, with a grave and weighty slowness 
upon him, contrasting strongly with his daughter’s levity : “I beg the 
favor of your explaining — ha — what it is you mean. 

“ I mean, papa,” said Fanny, “ that if Mrs. General should happen 
to have any matrimonial projects of her own, I dare say they are quite 
enough to occupy her spare time. And that if she has not, so much 
the better; but still I don’t wish to have the honor of making 
announcements to her.” 

“ Permit me to ask you, Fanny,” said Mr. Dorrit, why not r „ 
“ Because she can find my engagement out for herself, papa, 
retorted Fanny. “ She is watchful enough, I dare say. I think I have 
seen her so. Let her find it out for herself. If she should not find it 
out for herself, she will know it when I am married. And I hope you 
will not consider me wanting in affection for you, papa, I say it 
strikes me that will be quite time enough for Mrs. General.’ 

“ Fanny,” returned Mr. Dorrit, “ I am amazed, I am displeased, 
by this — hum — this capricious and unintelligible display of animosity 
towards— ha— Mrs. General.” 

“Do not, if you please, papa,” urged Fanny, ‘ call it animosity, 
because I assure you I do not consider Mrs. General worth my 

animosity.” . . , _ _ . , 

At this, Mr. Dorrit rose from his chair with a fixed look ot severe 
reproof, and remained standing in his dignity before his daughter. 
His daughter, turning the bracelet on her arm, and now looking at 
him, and now looking from him, said, “ Very well, papa. I am truly 
sorry if you don’t like it ; but I can’t help it. I am not a child, and I 
am not Amy, and I must speak.” 

“ Fanny,” gasped Mr. Dorrit, after a majestic silence, if I request 
you to remain here, while I formally announce to Mrs. General, as an 
exemplary lady who is— hum— a trusted member of this family, the— 
ha — the change that is contemplated among us ; if I — ha not only 
request it, but — hum — insist upon it # 

“ Oh, papa,” Fanny broke in with pointed significance, it you 
make so much of it as that, I have in duty nothing to do but comply. 
I hope I may have my thoughts upon the subject, however, tor I really 
cannot help it under the circumstances.” So, Fanny sat down with a 
meekness which, in the junction of extremes, became defiance ; and 
her father, either not deigning to answer, or not knowing what to 
answer, summoned Mr. Tinkler into his presence. 
t( yjj’g General.” 

Mr. Tinkler, unused to receive such short orders in connexion with 
the fair varnisher, paused. Mr. Dorrit, seeing the whole Marshalsea 
and all its Testimonials in the pause, instantly flew at him with, 
u How dare you, sir ? What do you mean ? 
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“I beg your pardon, sir,” pleaded Mr. Tinkler,” I was wishful 

to know ” _ . 

“ You wished to know nothing, sir,” cried Mr. Dornt, highly hushed. 
“ Don’t tell me you did. Ha. You didn’t. You are guilty of 
mockery, sir.” 

“ I assure you, sir ” Mr. Tinkler began. 

“ Don’t assure me ! ” said Mr. Dorrit. “ I will not be assured by a 
domestic. You are guilty of mockery. You shall leave me — hum 
— the whole establishment shall leave me. What are you waiting 
for ? ” 

“ Only for my orders, sir.” 

“ It’s false,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ you have your orders. Ha — hum. 
My compliments to Mrs. General, and I beg the favor of her coming 
to me, if quite convenient, for a few minutes. Those are your 

orders.” . , , , , , 

In his execution of this mission, Mr. Tinkler perhaps expressed that 
Mr. Dorrit was in a raging fume. However that was, Mrs. General’ s skirts 
were very speedily heard outside, coming along-— one might almost 
ffave said bouncing along — with unusual expedition. Albeit, they 
settled down at the door and swept into the room with their customary 


coolness. 

“ Mrs. General,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ take a chair.” 

Mrs. General, with a graceful curve of acknowledgment, descended 
into the chair which Mr. Dorrit offered. 

“ Madam,” pursued that gentleman, “ as you have had the kindness 
to undertake the — hum — formation of my daughters, and as I am per- 
suaded that nothing nearly affecting them can — ha — be indifferent to 
you ” 

“ Wholly impossible,” said Mrs. General in the calmest of ways. 

“ — I therefore wish to announce to you, madam, that my daughter 
now present ” 

Mrs. General made a slight inclination of her head to Fanny. Who 
made a very low inclination of her head to Mrs. General, and came 

loftily upright again. . , 

“ — That my daughter Fanny is — ha — contracted to be married to 
Mr. Sparkler, with whom you are acquainted. Hence, madam, you 
will be relieved of half your difficult charge— ha— difficult charge. 
Mr. Dorrit repeated it with his angry eye on Fanny. “But not,. I 
hope, to the — hum — diminution of any other portion, direct or in- 
direct, of the footing you have at present the kindness to occupy m 

my family.” . , _ _ , 

“Mr. Dorrit,” returned Mrs. General, with her gloved hands resting 
on one another in exemplary repose, “is ever considerate, and ever 
but too appreciative of my friendly services.” 

(Miss Fanny coughed, as much as to say, “ You are right. ) . 

“ Miss Dorrit has no doubt exercised the soundest discretion ot 
which the circumstances admitted, and I trust will allow me to offer 
her my sincere congratulations. When free from the trammels ot 
passion,” Mrs. General closed her eyes at the word, as if she could not 
utter it, and see anybody ; “ when occurring with the approbation ot 
near relatives ; and when cementing the proud structure of a family 
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edifice ; these are usually auspicious events. I trust Miss Dorrit will 
allow me to offer her my best congratulations.” 

Here Mrs. General stopped, and added internally, for the setting 
of her face, “ Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism.” 

“ Mr. Dorrit,” she superadded aloud, “ is ever most obliging ; and 
for the attention, and I will add distinction, of having this confidence 
imparted to me by himself and Miss Dorrit at this early time, I beg to 
offer the tribute of my thanks. My thanks, and my congratulations, 
are equally the meed of Mr. Dorrit and of Miss Dorrit.” 

“ To me,” observed Miss Panny, “ they are excessively gratifying — 
inexpressibly so. The relief of finding that you have no objection to 
make, Mrs. General, quite takes a load off my mind, I am sure. I 
hardly know what I should have done,” said Fanny, “ if you had 
interposed any objection, Mrs. General.” 

Mrs. General changed her gloves, as to the right glove being upper- 
most and the left undermost, with a Prunes and Prism smile. 

“To preserve your approbation, Mrs. General,” said Fanny, re- 
turning the smile with one in which there was no trace of those 
ingredients, “will of course be the highest object of my married life; 
to lose it, would of course be perfect wretchedness. I am sure your 
great kindness will not object, and I hope papa will not object, to my 
correcting a small mistake you have made, however. The best of us 
are so liable to mistakes, that even you, Mrs. General, have fallen into 
a little error. The attention and distinction you have so impressively 
mentioned, Mrs. General, as attaching to this confidence, are, I have 
no doubt, of the most complimentary and gratifying description ; but 
they don’t at all proceed from me. The merit of having consulted 
you on the subject would have been so great in me, that I feel I must 
not lay claim to it when it really is not mine. It is wholly papa’s. 
I am deeply obliged to you for your encouragement and patronage, but 
it was papa who asked for it. I have to thank you, Mrs. General, for 
relieving my breast of a great weight by so handsomely giving your 
consent to my engagement, but you have really nothing to thank me 
for. I hope you will always approve of my proceedings after I have 
left home, and that my sister also may long remain the favored object 
of your condescension, Mrs. General.” 

With this address, which was delivered in her politest manner, 
Fanny left the room with an elegant and cheerful air — to tear 
up-stairs with a flushed face as soon as she was out of hearing, pounce 
in upon her sister, call her a little Dormouse, shake her for the better 
opening of her eyes, tell her what had passed below, and ask her what 
she thought about Pa now ? 

Towards Mrs. Merdle, the young lady comported herself with great 
independence and self-possession ; but not as yet with any more decided 
opening of hostilities. Occasionally they had a slight skirmish, as 
when Fanny considered herself patted on the back by that lady, or as 
when Mrs. Merdle looked particularly young and well ; but Mrs. 
Merdle always soon terminated those passages of arms by ^sinking 
among her cushions with the gracefullest indifference, and finding her 
attention otherwise engaged. Society (for that mysterious creature 
sat upon the Seven Hills too) found Miss Fanny vastly improved by her 
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engagement. She was much more accessible, much more free and 
engaging, much less exacting ; insomuch that she now entertained a 
host of followers and admirers, to the bitter indignation of ladies with 
daughters to marry, who were to be regarded as having revolted from 
Society on the Miss Dorrit grievance, and erected a rebellious standard. 
Enjoying the flutter she caused, Miss Dorrit not only haughtily moved 
through it in her own proper person, but haughtily, even ostentatiously, 
led Mr. Sparkler through it too : seeming to say to them all, “ If I think 
proper to march among you in triumphal procession attended by this 
weak captive in bonds, rather than a stronger one, that is my business. 
Enough that I choose to do it!” Mr. Sparkler, for his part, ques- 
tioned nothing ; but went wherever he was taken, did whatever he 
was told, felt that for his bride-elect to be distinguished was for him 
to be distinguished on the easiest terms, and was truly grateful for 
being so openly acknowledged. # . . . 

The winter passing on towards the spring while this condition of 
affairs prevailed, it became necessary for Mr. Sparkler to repair to 
England, and take his appointed part in the expression and direction 
of its genius, learning, commerce, spirit, and sense. The land of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, Newton, Watt, the land of a host of past 
and present abstract philosophers, natural philosophers, and subduers 
of Nature and Art in their myriad forms, called to Mr. Sparkler to 
come and take care of it, lest it should perish. Mr. Sparkler, unable 
to resist the agonised cry from the depths of his country s soul, declared 

that he must go. . 

It followed that the question was rendered pressing when, where, 
and how, Mr. Sparkler should be married to the foremost girl in all 
this world with no nonsense about her. Its solution, after some little 
mystery and secresy, Miss Eanny herself announced to her sister. 

“ Now, my child,” said she, seeking her out one day, “ I am going 
to tell you something. It is only this moment broached ; and naturally 
I hurry to you the moment it is broached.” 

1 1 Your marriage, Eanny ?” 

u My precious child,” said Fanny, 11 don’t anticipate me. Let me 
impart my confidence to you, you flurried little thing, in my own 
way. As to your guess, if I answered it literally, I should answer no. 
For really it is not my marriage that is in question, half as much as it 
is Edmund’s.” 

Little Dorrit looked, and perhaps not altogether without cause, 
somewhat at a loss to understand this fine distinction. ^ 

u I am in no difficulty,” exclaimed Fanny, u and in no hurry. 1 
am not wanted at any public office, or to give any vote anywhere else. 
But Edmund is. And Edmund is deeply dejected at the idea ot going 
away by himself, and, indeed, I don’t like that he should be trusted by 
himself. For, if it’s possible— and it generally is— to do a foolish 
thing, he is sure to do it.” 

As she concluded this impartial summary of the reliance that might 
be safely placed upon her future husband, she took off, with an air ol 
business, the bonnet she wore, and dangled it by its strings upon the 

ground. • tr 

“ It is far more Edmund’s question, therefore, than mine. However 
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we need say no more about that. That is self-evident on the face of 
it. Well, my dearest Amy! The point arising, is he to go by 
himself, or is he not to go by himself, this other point arises, are we 
to be married here and shortly, or are we to be married at home months 
hence? ” 

I see I am going to lose you, Fanny.” 

“ What a little thing you are,” cried Fanny, half tolerant and half 
impatient, “for anticipating one! Pray, my darling, hear me out. 
That woman,” she spoke of Mrs. Merdle, of course, “remains here 
until after Easter ; so, in the case of my being married here and going 
to London with Edmund, I should have the start of her. That is 
something. Further, Amy. That woman being out of the way, I 
don’t know that I greatly object to Mr. Merdle’ s proposal to Pa that 
Edmund and I should take up our abode in that house — you know 
— where you once went with a dancer, my dear — until our own house 
can be chosen and fitted up. Further still, Amy. Papa having 
always intended to go to town himself, in the spring, — you see, if 
Edmund and I were married here, we might go off to Florence, 
where papa might join us, and we might all three travel home 
together. Mr. Merdle has entreated Pa to stay with him in that* same 
mansion I have mentioned, and I suppose he will. Put he is master 
of his own actions ; and upon that point (which is not at all material), 
I can’t speak positively.” 

The difference between papa’s being master of his own actions and 
Mr. Sparkler’s being nothing of the sort, was forcibly expressed by 
Fanny in her manner of stating the case. Not that her sister noticed 
it; for she was divided between regret at the coming separation, and a 
lingering wish that she had been included in the plans for visiting 
England. 

“And these are the arrangements, Fanny dear?” 

“Arrangements!” repeated Fanny. “Now, really, child, you are 
a little trying. You know I particularly guarded myself against laying 
my words open to any such construction. What I said was, that 
certain questions present themselves ; and these are the questions.” 

Little Dorrit’s thoughtful eyes met hers, tenderly and quietly. 

“Now, my own sweet girl,” said Fanny, weighing her bonnet by 
the strings with considerable impatience, “it’s no use staring. A 
little owl could stare. I look to you for advice, Amy. What do you 
advise me to do ? ” 

“ Do you think,” asked Little Dorrit persuasively, after a short 
hesitation, “ do you think, Fanny, that if you were to put it off for a 
few months, it might be, considering all things, best?” 

“No, little Tortoise,” retorted Fanny, with exceeding sharpness. 
“I don’t think anything of the kind.” 

Here, she threw her bonnet from her altogether, and flounced into 
chair. But, becoming affectionate almost immediately, she flounced 
out of it again, and kneeled down on the floor to take her sister, chair 
and all, in her arms. 

“ Don’t suppose I am hasty or unkind, darling, because I really am 
not. But you are such a little oddity ! You make one bite your head 
off, when one wants to be soothing beyond everything. Didn’t I tell 
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you, you dearest baby, that Edmund can’t be trusted by himself? 
And don’t you know that he can’t?” 

“ Yes, yes, Eanny. You said so, I know.” 

“ And you know it, I know,” retorted Eanny. “ Well, my precious 
child ! If he is not to be trusted by himself, it follows, I suppose, that 
I should go with him ?” 

“ It — seems so, love,” said Little Dorrit. 

“ Therefore, having heard the arrangements that are feasible to 
carry out that object, am I to understand, dearest Amy, that on the 
whole you advise me to make them?” 

“ It — seems so, love,” said Little Dorrit again. 

“ Very well!” cried Eanny with an air of resignation, “ then I 
suppose it must be done! I came to you, my sweet, the moment 
I saw the doubt, and the necessity of deciding. I have now decided. 
So let it be !” 

After yielding herself up, in this pattern manner, to sisterly advice 
and the force of circumstances, Eanny became quite benignant : as one 
who had laid her own inclinations at the feet of her dearest friend, 
and felt a glow of conscience in having made the sacrifice. “ After all, 
my Amy,” she said to her sister, “ you are the best of small creatures, 
and full of good sense ; and I don’t know what I shall ever do without 
you!” 

With which words she folded her in a closer embrace, and a really 
fond one. 

“ Hot that I contemplate doing without you, Amy, by any means, 
for I hope we shall ever be next to inseparable. And now, my pet, 
I am going to give you a word of advice. When you are left alone 
here with Mrs. General ” 

“ I am to be left alone here, with Mrs. General?” said Little 
Dorrit, quietly. 

“ Why, of course, my precious, till papa comes back! Unless you 
call Edward company, which he certainly is not, even when he is 
here, and still more certainly is not when he is away at Haples or in 
Sicily. I was going to say — but you are such a beloved little Marplot 
for putting one out— -when you are left alone here with Mrs. General, 
Amy, don’t you let her slide into any sort of artful understanding 
with you that she is looking after Pa, or that Pa is looking after her. 
She will, if she can. I know her sly manner of feeling her way with 
those gloves of hers. But, don’t you comprehend her on any account. 
And if Pa should tell you when he comes back, that he has it in contem- 
plation to make Mrs. General your mama (which is not the less likely 
because I am going away), my advice to you is, that you say at once 
‘ Papa, I beg to object most strongly. Eanny cautioned me about 
this, and she objected, and I object.’ I don’t mean to say that any 
objection from you, Amy, is likely to be of the smallest effect, or that 
I think you likely to make it with any degree of firmness. But there 
is a principle involved — a filial principle — and I implore you not to 
submit to be mother-in-lawed by Mrs. General, without asserting it in 
making every one about you as uncomfortable as possible. I don’t expect 
you to stand by it — indeed, I know you won’t, Pa being concerned — but 
I wish to rouse you to a sense of duty. As to any help from me, or as 
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to any opposition that I can offer to such a match, you shall not be 
left in the lurch, my love. Whatever weight I may derive from my 
position as a married girl not wholly devoid of attractions used, 
as that position always shall he, to oppose that woman — I will bring 
to bear, you may depend upon it, on the head and false hair (for I am 
confident it’s not all real, ugly as it is, and unlikely as it appears that 
any one in their senses would go to the expense of buying it), of Mrs. 
General!” 

Little Dorrit received this counsel without venturing to oppose it, 
but without giving Fanny any reason to believe that she intended to 
act upon it. Having now, as it were, formally wound up her single 
life and arranged her worldly affairs, Fanny proceeded with charac- 
teristic ardour to prepare for the serious change in her condition. 

The preparation consisted in the dispatch of her maid to Paris under 
the protection of the Courier, for the purchase of that outfit for a 
bride on which it would be extremely low, in the present narrative, to 
bestow an English name, but to which (on a vulgar principle it 
observes of adhering to the language in which it professes to . be 
written) it declines to give a French one. The rich and beautiful 
wardrobe purchased by these agents, in the course of a few weeks 
made its way through the intervening country, bristling with custom- 
houses, garrisoned by an immense army of shabby mendicants in 
uniform, who incessantly repeated the Beggar’s Petition oyer it, as if 
every individual warrior among them were the ancient Belisarius : and 
of whom there were so many Legions, that unless the Courier had 
expended just one bushel and a half of silver money in relieving 
their distresses, they would have worn the wardrobe out before it got 
to Borne, by turning it over and over. Through all such dangers, 
however, it was triumphantly brought, inch by inch, and arrived at its 
journey’s end in fine condition. 

There it was exhibited to select companies of female viewers, in 
whose gentle bosoms it awakened implacable feelings.. Concurrently, 
active preparations were made for the day on which some of its 
treasures were to be publicly displayed. Cards of breakfast-invitation 
were sent out to half the English in the city of Romulus ; the other 
half made arrangements to be under arms, as criticising volunteers, at 
various outer points of the solemnity. The most high and illustrious 
English Signor Edgardo Dorrit, came post through the deep mud and 
ruts (from forming a surface under the improving Neapolitan nobility), 
to grace the occasion. The best hotel, and all its culinary myrmidons, 
were set to work to prepare the feast. The drafts of Mr. Dorrit almost 
constituted a run on the Torlonia Bank. The British Consul hadn t 
had such a marriage in the whole of his Consularity. 

The day came, and the She- Wolf in the Capitol might have snarled 
with envy to see how the Island Savages contrived these things now-a- 
days. The murderous-headed statues of the wicked Emperors of the 
Soldiery, whom sculptors had not been able to flatter out of their villanous 
hideousness, might have come off their pedestals to run away with the 
Bride. The choked old fountain, where erst the Gladiators washed, 
might have leaped into life again to honor the ceremony. The Temple of 
Vesta might have sprung up anew from its ruins, expressly to lend its 
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countenance to the occasion. Might have done; but did not. Like sen- 
tient things — even like the lords and ladies of creation sometimes — might 
have done much, but did nothing. The celebration went off with ad- 
mirable pomp : monks in black robes, white robes, and russet robes stopped 
to look after the carriages; wandering peasants in fleeces of sheep, 
begged and piped under the house-windows ; the English volunteers 
defiled; the day wore on to the hour of vespers: the festival wore 
away; the thousand churches rang their bells without any reference 
to it ; and Saint Peter denied that he had anything to do with it. 

But, by that time the Bride was near the end of the first day’s 
journey towards Elorence. It was the peculiarity of these nuptials 
that they were all Bride. Nobody noticed the Bridegroom. Nobody 
noticed the first Bridesmaid. Eew could have seen Little Dorrit (who 
held that post) for the glare, even supposing many to have sought her. 
So, the Bride had mounted into her handsome chariot, incidentally 
accompanied by the Bridegroom ; and after rolling for a few minutes 
smoothly over a fair pavement, had begun to jolt through a Slough of 
Despond, and through a long, long avenue of wrack and ruin. Other 
nuptial carriages are said to have gone the same road, before and since. 

If Little Dorrit found herself left a little lonely and a* little low that 
night, nothing would have done so much against her feeling of depres- 
sion as the being able to sit at work by her father as in the old time, 
and help him to his supper and his rest. But that was not to be 
thought of now, when they sat in the state-equipage with Mrs. General 
on the coach-box. And as to supper! If Mr. Dorrit had wanted 
supper, there was an Italian cook and there was a Swiss confectioner, 
who must have put on caps as high as the Pope’s Mitre, and have per- 
formed the mysteries of Alchemists in a copper-saucepaned laboratory 
below, before he could have got it. 

He was sententious and didactic that night. If he had been simply 
loving, he would have done Little Dorrit more good ; but she accepted 
him as he was — when had she not accepted him as he was ! — and made 
the most and best of him. Mrs. General at length retired. Her 
retirement for the night was always her frostiest ceremony; as if she 
felt it necessary that the human imagination should be chilled into 
stone, to prevent its following her. When she had gone through her 
rigid preliminaries, amounting to a sort of genteel platoon-exercise, 
she withdrew. Little Dorrit then put her arm round her father’s neck, 
to bid him good night. 

“ Amy, my dear,” said Mr. Dorrit, taking her by the hand, “ this 
is the close of a day, that has— ha — greatly impressed and gratified 


“ A little tired you, dear, too ? ” 

“ No,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ no : I am not sensible of fatigue when 
it arises from an occasion so — hum — replete with gratification of the 
purest kind.” 

Little Dorrit was glad to find him in such heart, and smiled from her 
own heart. 

“ My dear,” he continued. u This is an occasion — ha — teeming 
with a good example. With a good example, my favorite and attached 
child — hum — to you.” 
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Little Dorrit, fluttered by his words, did not know what to say, * 
though he stopped, as if he expected her to say something. 

“ Amy,” he resumed; “your dear sister, our Fanny, has contracted 
— ha hum — a marriage, eminently calculated to extend the basis of 
our — ha — connexion, and to — hum — consolidate our social relations. 

My love, I trust that the time is not far distant when some — ha- 
eligible partner may be found for you.” 

“ Oh no ! Let me stay with you. I beg and pray that I may stay 
with you ! I want nothing but to stay and take care of you ! ” 

She said it like one in sudden alarm. 

“ Nay, Amy, Amy,” said Mr. Dorrit. “ This is weak and foolish, 
weak and foolish. You have a— ha— responsibility imposed upon you 
by your position. It is, to develop that position, and be — hum worthy 
of that position. As to taking care ot me ; I can — ha take care of 
myself. Or,” he added after a moment, “ if I should need to be taken 
care of, I— hum— can, with the— ha— blessing of Providence, be taken 
care of. I— ha hum— I cannot, my dear child, think of engrossing, 
and — ha — as it were, sacrificing you.” 

0 what a time of day at which to begin that profession of self- 
denial ; at which to make it, with an air of taking credit for it ; at 
which to believe it, if such a thing could be ! 

“Don’t speak, Amy. I positively say I cannot do it. I ha 
must not do it. My — hum — conscience would not allow it. I there- 
fore, my love, take the opportunity afforded by this gratifying and 
impressive occasion of — ha — solemnly remarking, that it is now a 
cherished wish and purpose of mine to t see you ha eligibly (I 
repeat eligibly) married.” 

“ Oh no, dear ! Pray ! ” 

“Amy,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ I am well persuaded that if the topic 
were referred to any person of superior social knowledge, of superior 
delicacy, and sense — let us say, for instance, to — ha Mrs. General 
that there would not be two opinions as to the — hum — affectionate 
character and propriety of my sentiments. But, as I know your loving 
and dutiful nature from— hum— from experience, I am quite satisfied 
that it is necessary to say no more. I have — hum — -no husband to 
propose at present, my dear; I have not even one in view. I merely 
wish that we should— ha— understand each other. Hum. Good 
night, my dear and sole remaining daughter. Good night. God 
bless you ! ” 

If the thought ever entered Little Dorrit’s head, that night, that he 
could give her up lightly now, in his prosperity, and when he had it 
in his mind to replace her with a second wife, she drove it away. 
Faithful to him still, as in the worst times through which she had 
borne him single-handed, she drove the thought away ; and entertained 
no harder reflection, in her tearful unrest, than that he now saw every- 
thing through their wealth, and through the care he always had upon 
him that they should continue rich, and grow richer. 

They sat in their equipage of state, with Mrs. General on the box, 
for three weeks longer, and then he started for Florence to join Fanny. 
Little Dorrit would have been glad to bear him company so far, only 
for the sake of her own love, and then to have turned back alone, 
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thinking of dear England. But, though the Courier had gone on with 
the Bride, the Yalet was next in the line ; and the succession would 
not have come to her, as long as any one could be got for money. 

Mrs. General took life easily — as easily, that is, as she could take 
anything — when the Boman establishment remained in their sole occu- 
pation ; and Little Dorrit would often ride out in a hired carriage that 
was left them, and alight alone and wander among the ruins of old Borne. 
The ruins of the vast old Amphitheatre, of the old Temples, of the old 
commemorative Arches, of the old trodden highways, of the old tombs, 
besides being what they were, to her, were ruins of the old Marshal- 
sea — ruins of her own old life — ruins of the faces and forms that of 
old peopled it — ruins of its loves, hopes, cares, and joys. Two ruined 
spheres of action and suffering were before the solitary girl often 
sitting on some broken fragment ; and in the lonely places, under the 
blue sky, she saw them both together. 

TJp, then, would come Mrs. General : taking all the color out of 
everything, as Nature and Art had taken it out of herself; writing 
Prunes and Prism, in Mr. Eustace’s text, wherever she could lay a hand ; 
looking everywhere for Mr. Eustace and company, and seeing nothing 
else ; scratching up the dryest little hones of antiquity, and bolting 
them whole without any human visitings — like a Ghoule in gloves. 


CHAPTEB XVI. 

GETTING ON. 

Tiie newly-married pair, on their arrival in Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, were received by the Chief Butler. That great man 
was not interested in them, hut on the whole endured them. People 
must continue to he married and given in marriage, or Chief Butlers 
would not he wanted. As nations are made to he taxed, so families 
are made to he hutlered. The Chief Butler, no doubt, reflected that 
the course of nature required the wealthy population to he kept up, on 
his account. 

He therefore condescended to look at the carriage from the Hall- 
door without frowning at it, and said, in a very handsome way, to one 
of his men, “ Thomas, help with the luggage.” He even escorted the 
Bride up-stairs into Mr. Merdle’s presence ; hut, this must he considered 
as an act of homage to the sex (of which he was an admirer, being 
notoriously captivated hy the charms of a certain Duchess), and not as 
a committal of himself with the family. 

Mr. Merdle was slinking about the hearthrug, waiting to welcome 
Mrs. Sparkler. His hand seemed to retreat up his sleeve as he 
advanced to do so, and he gave her such a superfluity of coat-cuff that 
it was like being received by the popular conception of Guy Eawkes. 
■When he put his lips to hers, besides, he took himself into custody hy 
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the wrists, and backed himself among the ottomans and chairs and 
tables, as if he were his own Police officer, saying to himself “ Now, 
none of that ! Come ! I've got you, you know, and you go quietly 
along with me!” 

Mrs. Sparkler, installed in the rooms of state — the innermost sanc- 
tuary of down, silk, chintz, and fine linen — felt that so far her triumph 
was good, and her way made, step by step. On the day before her 
marriage, she had bestowed on Mrs. Merdle’s maid with an air of 
gracious indifference, in Mrs. Merdle’ s presence, a trifling little keep- 
sake (bracelet, bonnet, and two dresses, all new) about four times as 
valuable as the present formerly made by Mrs. Merdle to her. She 
was now established in Mrs. Merdle’s ow r n rooms, to which some extra 
touches had been given to render them more worthy of her occupation. 
In her mind’s eye, as she lounged there, surrounded by every luxurious 
accessory that wealth could obtain or invention devise, she saw the 
fair bosom that beat in unison with the exultation of her thoughts, 
competing with the bosom that had been famous so long, outshining 
it, and deposing it. Happy? Eanny must have been happy. No 
more wishing one’s self dead now. 

The Courier had not approved of Mr. Dorrit’s staying in the house 
of a friend, and had preferred to take him to an hotel in Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square. Mr. Merdle ordered his carriage to be ready early 
in the morning, that he might wait upon Mr. Dorrit immediately after 
breakfast. 

Bright the carriage looked, sleek the horses looked, gleaming the 
harness looked, luscious and lasting the liveries looked. A rich, 
responsible turn-out. An equipage for a Merdle. Early people looked 
after it as it rattled along the streets, and said, with awe in their 
breath, “ There he goes ! ” 

There he went, until Brook Street stopped him. Then, forth from 
its magnificent case came the jewel; not lustrous in itself, but 
quite the contrary. 

Commotion in the office of the hotel. Merdle ! The landlord, 
though a gentleman of a haughty spirit who had just driven a pair of 
thorough-bred horses into town, turned out to show him up-stairs. 
The clerks and servants cut him off by back-passages, and were found 
accidentally hovering in doorways and angles, that they might look 
upon him. Merdle ! 0 ye sun, moon, and stars, the great man ! The 

rich man, who had in a manner revised the New Testament, and 
already entered into the kingdom of Heaven. The man who could 
have any one he chose to dine with him, and who had made the 
money ! As he went up the stairs, people were already posted on the 
lower stairs, that his shadow might fall upon them when he came 
down. So were the sick brought out and laid in the track of the Apostle 
— who had not got into the good society, and had not made the money. 

Mr. Dorrit, dressing-gowned and newspapered, was at his breakfast. 
The Courier, with agitation in his voice, announced “ Miss’ Mairdale!” 
Mr. Dorrit’ s over- wrought heart bounded as he leaped up. 

“ Mr. Merdle, this is — ha — indeed an honor. Permit me to express 
the — hum — sense, the high sense, I entertain of this — ha hum — highly 
gratifying act of attention. I am well aware, sir, of the many demands 
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upon your time, and its — ha — enormous value.” Mr. Dorrit could not 
say enormous roundly enough for his own satisfaction. “ That you 
should — ha — at this early hour, bestow any of your priceless time 
upon me, is — ha — a compliment that I acknowledge with the greatest 
esteem.” Mr. Dorrit positively trembled in addressing the great man. 

Mr. Merdle uttered, in his subdued, inward, hesitating voice, a few 
sounds that were to no purpose whatever; and finally said, “ I am 
glad to see you, sir.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Mr. Dorrit. “ Truly kind.” By this 
time the visitor was seated, and was passing his great hand over his ex- 
hausted forehead. “ You are well, I hope, Mr. Merdle ? ” 

“ I am as well as I — yes, I am as well as I usually am,” said Mr. 
Merdle. 

“ Your occupations must be immense.” 

“ Tolerably so. But — Oh dear no, there's not much the matter 

with me t ” said Mr. Merdle, looking round the room. 

“ A little dyspeptic ?” Mr. Dorrit hinted. 

“ Yery likely. But I — Oh, I am well enough,” said Mr. Merdle. 

There were black traces on his lips where they met, as if a little 
train of gunpowder had been fired there ; and he looked like a man 
who, if his natural temperament had been quicker, would have been 
very feverish that morning. This, and his heavy way of passing 
his hand over his forehead, had prompted Mr. Dorrit' s solicitous 
enquiries. 

“Mrs. Merdle,” Mr. Dorrit insinuatingly pursued, “I left, as you 
will be prepared to hear, the — ha — observed of all observers, the — 
hum — admired of all admirers, the leading fascination and charm 
of Society in Borne. She was looking wonderfully well when I 
quitted it.” 

“Mrs. Merdle,” said Mr. Merdle, “is generally considered a very 
attractive woman. And she is, no doubt. I am sensible of her 
being so.” 

“ Who can be otherwise ? ” responded Mr. Dorrit. 

Mr. Merdle turned his tongue in his closed mouth — it seemed rather 
a stiff and unmanageable tongue — moistened his lips, passed his hand 
over his forehead again, and looked all round the room again, princi- 
pally under the chairs. 

“ But,” he said, looking Mr. Dorrit in the face for the first time, 
and immediately afterwards dropping his eyes to the buttons of 
Mr. Dorrit’ s waistcoat ; “ if we speak of attractions, your daughter ^ 
ought to be the subject of our conversation. She is extremely 
beautiful. Both in face and figure, she is quite uncommon. When 
the young people arrived last night, I w T as really surprised to see such 
charms.” 

Mr. Dorrit' s gratification was such that he said — ha — he could not 
refrain from telling Mr. Merdle verbally, as he had already done by 
letter, what honor and happiness he felt in this union of their families. 
And he offered his hand. Mr. Merdle looked at the hand for a little 
while, took it on his for a moment as if his were a yellow salver or 
fish-slice, and then returned it to Mr. Dorrit. 

“ I thought I would drive round the first thing,” said Mr. Merdle, 
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11 to offer my services, in case I can do anything for you ; and to saj 
that I hope you will at least do me the honor of dining with me to- 
day, and every day when you are not better engaged, during your stay 
in town.” 

Mr. Dorrit was enraptured by these attentions. 

44 Do you stay long, sir? ” . „ , 

44 1 have not at present the intention,” said Mr. Dorrit, ol— La 

exceeding a fortnight.” . „ , , ,, 

44 That’s a very short stay, after so long a journey, returned Mi. 

Merdle 

“Hum. Yes,” said Hr. Dorrit. “But the truth is— ha— my 
dear Mr. Merdle, that I find a foreign life so well suited to my 
health and taste, that I— hum— have but two objects in my present 
visit to London. First, the— ha— the distinguished happiness and— 
ha— privilege which I now enjoy and appreciate; secondly, the 
arrangement— hum— the laying out, that is to say, in the best way ot 
— ha, hum — my money.” 


La, n um — ijulv iiiuncj. . 

‘Well sir,” said Mr. Merdle, after turning his tongue again. 


if 


I can be of any use to you in that respect, you may command me.” 

Mr. Dorrit’ s speech had had more hesitation in it than usual, as lie 
approached the ticklish topic, for he was not perfectly clear how so 
exalted a potentate might take it. He had doubts whether reference 
to any individual capital, or fortune, might not seem a wretchedly retail 
affair to so wholesale a dealer. Greatly relieved by Mr. Merdle s 
affable offer of assistance, he caught at it directly, and heape 
acknowledgments upon him. 

44 1 scarcely — ha — dared, ’ ’ said Mr. Dorrit, 44 1 assure you, to hope 
f or go— hum— vast an advantage as your direct advice and assistance. 
Though of course I should, under any circumstances, like the— ha, hum 
— rest of the civilised world, have followed in Mr. Merdle ^ train. 

44 You know we may almost say we are related, sir, said Mr. 
Merdle, curiously interested in the pattern of the carpet, 44 and, t ere- 
fore, you may consider me at your service. , r , 

44 Ha. Very handsome, indeed !” cried Mr. Dorrit. Ha. - os 

handsome ! ” , , , 

44 It would not,” said Mr. Merdle, 44 he at the present moment easy 
for what I may call a mere outsider to come into any ol the good 

things— of course I speak of my own good things . , , , 

44 Of course, of course!” cried Mr. Dorrit, in a tone implying that 

there were no other good things. 

• < < Unless at a high price. At what we are accustomed to term a very 

long figure.” . . ^ • 

Mr. Dorrit laughed in the buoyancy of his spirit. Ha, ha, ha . 
Long figure. Good. Ha. Very expressive, to be sure . 

“ However,” said Mr. Merdle, “I do generally retain m my own 
hands the power of exercising some preference— people m genera 
would be pleased to call it favor— as a sort of compliment tor my 
care and trouble.” 

44 And public spirit and genius,” Mr. Dorrit suggested. 

Mr. Merdle, with a dry, swallowing action, seemed to dispose o 
those qualities like a bolus ; then added, “ As a sort of return for it. 
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will. see, if you please, how I can exert this limited power (for people 
are jealous and it is limited), to your advantage.” 

“ You are very good,” replied Mr. Dorrit. You are very good.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Merdle, “ there must be the strictest 
integrity and uprightness in these transactions; there must be the 
purest faith between man and man ; there must be unimpeached and 
unimpeachable confidence; or business could not be carried on.” 

Mr. Dorrit hailed these generous sentiments with fervor. 

“ Therefore,” said Mr. Merdle, “ I can only give you a preference 
to a certain extent.” 

“ I perceive. To a defined extent,” observed Mr. Dorrit. 

“ Defined extent. And perfectly above-board. As to my advice, 
however,” said Mr. Merdle, “that is another matter. That, such as 
it is ” 

Oh ! Such as it was ! (Mr. Dorrit could not bear the faintest 
appearance of its being depreciated, even by Mr. Merdle himself.) 

“ — That, there is nothing in the bonds of spotless honor between my- 
self and my fellow-man to prevent my parting with, if I choose. And 
that,” said Mr. Merdle, now deeply intent upon a dust-cart that was 
passing the windows, “shall be at your command whenever you think 
proper.” 

Yew acknowledgments from Mr. Dorrit. Yew passages of 
Mr. Merdle’s hand over his forehead. Calm and silence. Contemplation 
of Mr. Dorrit’ s waistcoat-buttons, by Mr. Merdle. 

“ My time being rather precious,” said Mr. Merdle, suddenly 
getting up, as if he had been waiting in the interval for his legs, and 
they had just come, “ I must be moving towards the City. Can I take 
you anywhere, sir? I shall be happy to set you down, or send you on. 
My carriage is at your disposal.” 

Mr. Dorrit bethought himself that he had business at his banker’s. 
His banker’s was in the City. That was fortunate; Mr. Merdle would 
take him into the City. But, surely he might not detain Mr. Merdle while 
he assumed his coat ? Yes, he might, and must ; Mr. Merdle insisted 
on it. So, Mr. Dorrit, retiring into the next room, put himself under 
the hands of his valet, and in five minutes came back, glorious. 

Then, said Mr. Merdle, “Allow me, sir. Take my arm ! ” Then, 
leaning on Mr. Merdle’s arm, did Mr. Dorrit descend the staircase, 
seeing the worshippers on the steps, and feeling that the light of Mr. 
Merdle shone by reflection in himself. Then, the carriage, and the 
ride into the City ; and the people who looked at them ; and the hats 
that flew off grey heads; and the general bowing and crouching 
before this wonderful mortal, the like of which prostration of spirit 
was not to be seen — no, by high Heaven, no ! It may be worth 
thinking of by Fawners of all denominations — in Westminster Abbey 
and Saint Paul’s Cathedral put together, on any Sunday in the year. It 
was a rapturous dream to Mr. Dorrit, to find himself set aloft in this 
public car of triumph, making a magnificent progress to that befitting 
destination, the golden Street of the Lombards. 

There, Mr. Merdle insisted on alighting and going his way a-foot, 
and leaving his poor equipage at Mr. Dorrit’ s disposition. So, the 
dream increased in rapture when Mr. Dorrit came out of the bank 
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alone and people looked at him in default of Mr. Merdle, and when, 
with the ears of his mind, he heard the frcnpient exelamation as he 
rolled glibly along, “ A wonderful man to he Mr. Merdle s fnend . 

At dinner that day, although the occasion fffi ' not ^the du st 
provided for, a brilliant company of such as are not made of the dust 
of the earth, but of some superior article for the present unknown, 
shed their lustrous benediction upon Mr. Dornt’s daughter s marriage. 
And Mr. Dorrit’s daughter that day began, m earnest, her c omp^ 
with that woman not present; and began it so well, that Mi . IJornt 
could all but have taken his affidavit, if required, that Mrs. Spark 
had all her life been lying at full length in the lap of luxury, and 
had never heard of such a rough word in the English tongue as 

M Nexf S day, and the day after, and- every day, all graced by more 
dinner company, cards descended on Mr. Dorrit like theatrical snow. 
As the friend and relative by marriage of the illustrious Merdle, Ba . , 
Bishop, Treasury, Chorus, Everybody, wanted to mAc or lm P,, 

Mr Dorrit’s acquaintance. In Mr. Merdlc’s heaps of o ces i n 
City when Mr. Dorrit appeared at any of them on his business taking 
him Eastward (which it frequently did, for it throve amazing y)^ 
name of Dorrit was always a passport to the great presence ofMe dl . 
So the dream increased in rapture every hour as Mr Domt tett 
increasingly sensible that this connexion had brought him forward 

m Only one thing sat otherwise than auriferously, and at the same time 
lightly on Mr. Dorrit’s mind. It was the Chief Butler. That stu 
pendous character looked at him, in the course of his official looking at 
the dinners, in a manner that Mr. Dorrit considered questionable. He 
looked at him, as he passed through the hall and up the staircase, 
going to dinner, with a glazed fixedness that Mr. Domt did not like. 
Seated at table in the act of drinking, Mr. Dorrit ; staH saw him through 

his wine-rilass regarding him with a cold and ghostly eye. It misg. 

h rn^hat the Chief Butler must have known a Collegian and must 
have seen him in the College-perhaps had been presented to him 
He looked as closely at the Chief Butler as such a man could be 
Soked at and yet he did not recall that lie had ever seen him 
elsewhere’. Ultimately he was inclined to think that theie was no 
reverence in the man, no sentiment in the great creature. But he was 
not relieved by that; for, let him think what he would, the Chiet 
Butler had him in his supercilious eye, even when tj^cye was on th 
nlate and other table-garniture; and he never let him out ot it. 10 
hint to him that this confinement in his eye was disagreeable, or t 
S him what he meant, was an act too daring to venture upon; Ins 
severity with his employers and their visitors being ternfie, and he 
never permitting himself to be approached with the slightest libcrtj . 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MISSING. 

The term of Mr. Dorrit’s visit was within two days of being out, 
and he was about to dress for another inspection by the Chief Butler 
(whose victims were always dressed expressly for him), when one of 
the servants of the hotel presented himself bearing a card. Mr. Dorrit 
taking it, read : 

“ Mrs. Finching.” 

The servant waited in speechless deference. 

“Man, man,” said Mr. Dorrit, turning upon him with grievous 
indignation, “ explain your motive in bringing me this ridiculous 
name. I am wholly unacquainted with it. Pinching, sir?” said 
Mr. Dorrit, perhaps avenging himself on the Chief Butler by Sub- 
stitute. “ Ha ! What do you mean by Pinching ? ” 

The man, man, seemed to mean Flinching as much as anything else, 
for he backed away from Mr. Dorrit’s severe regard, as he replied’ 
“A lady, sir.” , 

“ 1 kn ow no such lady, sir,” said Mr. Dorrit. “ Take this card 
away. I know no Pinching, of either sex.” 

“ Ask your pardon, sir. The lady said she was aware she might be 
unknown by name. But, she begged me to say, sir, that she had 
formerly the honor of being acquainted with Miss Dorrit. The lady 
said, sir, the youngest Miss Dorrit.” 

Mr. Dorrit knitted his brows, and rejoined, after a moment or two, 
“Inform Mrs. Pinching, sir,” emphasising the name as if the innocent 
man were solely responsible for it, “that she can come up.” 

He had reflected, in his momentary pause, that unless she were 
admitted she might leave some message, or might say something 
below, having a disgraceful reference to that former state of existence. 
Hence the concession, and hence the appearance of Flora, piloted in by 
the man, man. 

“I hay e not the pleasure,” said.Mr. Dorrit, standing, with the card 
in his hand, and with an air which imported that it would scarcely 
have been a first-class pleasure if he had had it, “ of knowing either 
this name, or yourself, madam. Place a chair, sir.” 

The responsible man, with a start, obeyed, and went out on tiptoe. 
Flora, putting aside her veil with a bashful tremor upon her, proceeded 
to introduce herself. At the same time a singular combination of 
perfumes was diffused through the room, as if some brandy had been 
put by mistake in a lavender-water bottle, or as if some lavender- 
water had been put by mistake in a brandy bottle. 

“ I beg Mr. Dorrit to offer a thousand apologies and indeed they 
would be far too few for such an intrusion which I know must appear 
extremely bold in a lady and alone too but I thought it best upon 
the whole however difficult and even apparently improper though 
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Air F’s aunt would have willingly accompanied me and as a character 
of great force and spirit would probably have struck one possessed of 
such a knowledge of life as no doubt with so many changes must have 
been acquired, for Mr. F himself said frequently that although well 
educated in the neighbourhood of Blackheath at as high as eighty 
guineas which is a good deal for parents and the plate kept back too 
ongoing away but that is more a meanness than its value that ho 
had learnt more in his first year as a commercial traveller with a large 
commission on the sale of an article that nobody would hear of much 
less buy which preceded the wine trade a long time than in the whole 
six years in that academy conducted by a college Bachelor, though why 
a Bachelor more clever than a married man I do not see and never did 
hut pray excuse me that is not the point.” 

Mr. Dorrit stood rooted to the carpet, a statue of mystification. 

« I must openly admit that I have no pretensions, said Flora, 
“but having known the dear little thing which under altered circum- 
stances appears a liberty but is not so intended and Goodness knows 
there was no favor in half-a-crown a-day to such a needle as herself 
but quite the other way and as to anything lowering in it far from it 
the laborer is worthy of his hire and I am sure I only wish he got it 
oftener and more animal food and less rheumatism in the back and legs 

P °“ Madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, recovering his breath by a great effort, 
as the relict of the late Mr. Finching stopped to take hers ; madam 
said Mr. Dorrit, very red in the face, “ if I understand you to refer 
to— ha— to anything in the antecedents of-hum— a daughter of 
mine, involving-ha hum-daffy compensation madam, I beg to 
observe that the— ha— fact, assuming it— ha— to be fact, nevei ua* 
within my knowledge. Hum. I should not have permitted it. Ha 

“Unnecessary to pursue the subject,” returned flora, “ and would 
not have mentioned it on any account except as supposing it a favor- 
able and only letter of introduction but as to being tact no doubt 
whatever and you may set your mind at rest for the very dress I have 
on now can prove it and sweetly made though there is no denying that 
it would tell better on a better figure for my own is much too tat 
though how to bring it down I know not, pray excuse me I am roving 

°^Mr. Dorrit backed to his chair in a stony way, and seated himself, as 
Flora crave him a softening look and played with her parasol. 

“The dear little thing,” said Flora, “having gone ott perfectly 
limp and white and cold in my own house or at least papa s tor though 
not a freehold still a long lease at a peppercorn on the morning when 
Arthur— foolish habit of our youthful days and Mr Clennam far moie 
adapted to existing circumstances particularly addressing a stranger 
and 1 that stranger a gentleman in an elevated station— communicated the 
o-lad tidings imparted by a person of the name of rancks emboldens me. 

At the mention of these two names, Mr. Dorrit frowned, stared, 
frowned again, hesitated with Ms fingers at his lips, as he had 
hesitated long ago, and said, “Do me the favor to— ha— state youi 
pleasure, madam.’ ’ 
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“ Mr. Dorrit,” said Flora, “ you are very kind in giving me permis- 
sion and highly natural it seems to me that you should be kind for 
though more stately I perceive a likeness tilled out of course but a 
likeness still, the object of my intruding is my own without the 
slightest consultation with any human being and most decidedly not 
with Arthur — pray excuse me Doyce and Clennam I don’t know 
what I am saying Mr. Clennam solus — for to put that individual 
linked by a golden chain to a purple time when all was ethereal out 
of any anxiety would be worth to me the ransom of a monarch not 
that I have the least idea how much that would come to but using it 
as the total of all I have in the world and more.” 

Mr. Dorrit, without greatly regarding the earnestness of these latter 
words, repeated, “ State your pleasure, madam.” 

“It’s not likely I well know,” said Flora, “but it’s possible and 
being possible when I had the gratification of reading in the papers 
that you had arrived from Italy and were going back I made up my 
mind to try it for you might come across him or hear something of 
him and if so what a blessing and relief to all !” 

“ Allow me to ask, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, with his ideas in wild 
confusion, “ to whom — ha — to whom,” he repeated it Avith a raised 
voice in mere desperation, “ you at present allude?” 

“ To the foreigner from Italy who disappeared in the City as no 
doubt you have read in the papers equally with myself,” said Flora, 
“not referring to private sources by the name of Pancks from which 
one gathers what dreadfully ill-natured things some people are wicked 
enough to whisper most likely judging others by themselves and what 
the uneasiness and indignation of Arthur — quite unable to overcome 
it Doyce and Clennam — cannot fail to be.” 

It happened, fortunately for the elucidation of any intelligible 
result, that Mr. Dorrit had heard or read nothing about the matter. 
This caused Mrs. Finching, with many apologies for being in great 
practical difficulties as to finding the way to her pocket among the 
stripes of her dress, at length to produce a police handbill, setting 
forth that a foreign gentleman of the name of Bigaud, last from 
Venice, had unaccountably disappeared on such a night in such a part 
of the city of London; that he was known to have entered such 
a house, at such an hour ; that he was stated by the inmates of that 
house to have left it, about so many minutes before midnight; and 
that he had never been beheld since. This, with exact particulars 
of time and locality, and with a good detailed description of the 
foreign gentleman who had so mysteriously vanished, Mr. Dorrit read 
at large. 

“ Bigaud !” said Mr. Dorrit. “ Venice ! And this description 1 I 
know this gentleman. He has been in my house. He is intimately 
acquainted with a gentleman of good family (but in indifferent cir- 
cumstances), of whom I am a — hum — patron.” 

“ Then my humble and pressing entreaty is the more,” said Flora, 
“ that in travelling back you will have the kindness to look for this 
foreign gentleman along all the roads and up and down all the 
turnings and to make enquiries for him at all the hotels and orange 
trees and vineyards and volcanoes and places for he must be some- 
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wliere and why doesn’t lie come forward and say he s there and clear 
all parties up ? ” 

“ Pray, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, referring to the handbill again, 

“ who is Clennam and Co. ? Ha. I see the name mentioned here, m 
connexion with the occupation of the house which Monsieur lti gaud 
was seen to enter : who is Clennam and Co. ? Is it the individual of 
whom I had formerly — hum — some — ha — slight transitory knowledge, 
and to whom I believe you have referred ? Is it ha that person ? 

“IPs a very different person indeed,” replied Flora, “with no 
limbs and wheels instead and the grimmest of women though his 

mother.” . 

“ Clennam and Co. a — hum — a mother! ” exclaimed Mr. Dorrit. 

“ And an old man besides,” said Flora. 

Mr. Dorrit looked as if he must immediately be driven out of his 
mind by this account. Neither was it rendered more favorable to 
sanity by Flora’s dashing into a rapid analysis of Mr. Flintwinch’s 
cravat, and describing him, without the lightest boundary line of 
separation between his identity and Mrs. Clennam’s, as a rusty screw 
in gaiters. Which compound of man and woman, no limbs, wheels, 
rusty screw, grimness, and gaiters, so completely stupefied Mr. Dorrit, 
that he was a spectacle to be pitied. 

“But I would not detain you one moment longer, said Flora, 
upon whom his condition wrought its effect, though she was quite 
unconscious of having produced it, “ if you would have the goodness 
to give me your promise as a gentleman that both in going back to 
Italy and in Italy too you would look , for this Mr. Bigaud high and 
low and if you found or heard of him make him come forward for the 
clearing of all parties.” 

By that time Mr. Dorrit had so far recovered from his bewilderment, 
as to be able to say, in a tolerably connected manner, that he should 
consider that his duty. Flora was delighted with her success, and 
rose to take her leave. 

“ With a million thanks,” said she, “ and my address upon my card 
in case of anything to be communicated personally, I will not send 
my love to the dear little thing for it might not be acceptable and 
indeed there is no dear little thing left in the transformation so why 
do it but both myself and Mr. F’s Aunt ever wish her well and lay no 
claim to any favor on our side you may be sure of that but quite the 
other way for what she undertook to do she did and that is more than 
a o-reat many of us do, not to say anything of her doing it as well as it 
could be done and I myself am one of them for I have said ever since 
I began to recover the blow of Mr. F’s death that I would learn the 
Organ of which I am extremely fond but of which I am ashamed to 
say I do not yet know a note, good evening ! ’ 

When Mr. Dorrit, who attended her to the room-door, had had a 
little time to collect his senses, he found that the interview had sum- 
moned back discarded reminiscences which jarred with the Merdle 
dinner-table. He wrote and sent off a brief note excusing himself for 
that day, and ordered dinner presently in his own rooms at the hotel. 
He had another reason for this. His time in London was very nearly 
out, and was anticipated by engagements ; his plans were made for 
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returning ; and he thought it behoved his importance to pursue some 
direct enquiry into the Eigaud disappearance, and be in a condition to 
carry back to Mr. Henry Gowan the result of his own personal inves- 
tigation. He therefore resolved that he would take advantage of that 
evening’s freedom to go down to Clennam and Co.’s, easily to be found 
by the direction set forth in the handbill ; and see the place, and ask 
a question or two there, himself. 

Having dined as plainly as the establishment and the Courier would 
let him, and having taken a short sleep by the fire for his better re- 
covery from Mrs. E inching, he set out in a hackney cabriolet alone. 
The deep bell of St. Paul’s was striking nine as he passed under the 
shadow of Temple Ear, headless and forlorn in these degenerate 
days. 

As he approached his destination through the bye streets and water- 
side ways, that part of London seemed to him an uglier spot at such 
an hour than he had ever supposed it to be. Many long years had 
passed since he had seen it ; he had never known much of it ; and it 
wore a mysterious and dismal aspect in his eyes. So powerfully was 
his imagination impressed by it, that when his driver stopped, after 
having asked the way more than once, and said to the best of his 
belief this was the gateway they wanted, Mr. Horrit stood hesitating, 
with the coach-door in his hand, half afraid of the dark look of the 
place. 

Truly, it looked as gloomy that night, as even it had ever looked. 
Two of the handbills were posted on the entrance wall, one on either 
side, and as the lamp flickered in the night air, shadows passed over 
them, not unlike the shadows of fingers following the lines. A watch 
was evidently kept upon the place. As Mr. Dorrit paused, a man 
passed in from over the way, and another man passed out from some 
dark corner within ; and both looked at him in passing, and both 
remained standing about. 

As there was only one house in the enclosure, there was no room for 
uncertainty, so he went up the steps of that house and knocked. 
There was a dim light in two windows on the first floor. The door 
gave back a dreary, vacant sound, as though the house were empty ; 
but, it was not, for a light was visible, and a step was audible, almost 
directly. They both came to the door, and a chain grated, and a 
woman with her apron thrown over her face and head stood in the 
aperture. 

“ Who is it ? ” said the woman. 

Mr. Dorrit, much amazed by this appearance, replied that he w r as 
from Italy, and that he wished to ask a question relative to the missing 
person, whom he knew. 

“ Hi ! ” cried the woman, raising a cracked voice. “ Jeremiah! ” 

Upon this, a dry old man appeared, whom Mr. Dorrit thought he 
identified by his gaiters, as the rusty screw. The woman was under 
apprehensions of the dry old man, for she whisked her apron away as 
he approached, and disclosed a pale affrighted face. “ Open the door, 
you fool,” said the old man ; “ and let the gentleman in.” 

Mr. Dorrit, not without a glance over his shoulder towards his 
driver and the cabriolet, walked into the dim hall. “ How, sir,” said 
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Mr. Flint winch, “you can ask anything here, you think proper; 
there are no secrets here, sir.” 

Before a reply could be made, a strong stem voice, though a woman’s, 
called from above, “ Who is it ? ” 

“ Who is it? ” returned Jeremiah. “ More enquiries. A gentleman 
from Italy.” 

“ Bring him up here ! ” 

Mr. Flint winch muttered, as if he deemed that unnecessary; but, 
taming to Mr. Dorrit, said, “ Mrs. Clennam. She will do as she 
likes. I’ll show you the way.” He then preceded Mr. Dorrit up the 
blackened staircase; that gentleman, not unnaturally looking behind 
him on the road, saw the woman following, with her apron thrown 
over her head again in her former ghastly manner. 

Mrs. Clennam had her books open on her little table. “ Oh ! ” 
said she abruptly, as she eyed her visitor with a steady look. “You 
are from Italy, sir, are you. Well? ” 

Mr. Dorrit was at a loss for any more distinct rejoinder at the 
moment than “ Ha — well ? ” 

“ Where is this missing man ? Have you come to give us informa- 
tion where he is ? I hope you have ? ” 

“ So far from it, I — hum — have come to seek information.” 

“ Unfortunately for us, there is none to be got here. Flintwinch, 
show the gentleman the handbill. Give him several to take away. 
Hold the light for him to read it.” 

Mr. Flintwinch did as he was directed, and Mr. Dorrit read it 
through, as if he had not previously seen it; glad enough of the 
opportunity of collecting his presence of mind, which the air of the 
house and of the people in it had a little disturbed. While his eyes 
were on the paper, he felt that the eyes of Mr. Flintwinch and of 
Mrs. Clennam were on him. He found, when he looked up, that this 
sensation was not a fanciful one. 

“How, you know as much,” said Mrs. Clennam, “as we know, sir. 
Is Mr. Bigaud a friend of yours ? ” 

“ Ho — a — hum — an acquaintance,” answered Mr. Dorrit. 

“ You have no commission from him, perhaps ? ” 

“ I ? Ha. Certainly not.” 

The searching look turned gradually to the floor, after taking Mr. 
Flintwinch’ s face in its way. Mr. Dorrit, discomfited by finding that 
he was the questioned instead of the questioner, applied himself to 
the reversal of that unexpected order of things.” 

“ I am — ha — a gentleman of property, at present residing in Italy 
with my family, my servants, and — hum — my rather large establish- 
ment. Being in London for a short time on affairs connected with — 
ha — my estate, and hearing of this strange disappearance, I wished to 
make myself acquainted with the circumstances at first-hand, because 
there is — ha hum — an English gentleman in Italy whom I shall no 
doubt see on my return, who has been in habits of close and daily 
intimacy with Monsieur Bigaud. Mr. Henry Gowan. You may know 
the name.” 

“ Hever heard of it.” 

Mrs. Clennam said it, and Mr. Flintwinch echoed it. 
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“ Wishing to — lia — make the narrative coherent and consecutive to 
him,” said Mr. Dorrit, “ may I ask — say three questions? ” 

“ Thirty, if you choose.” 

“ Have you known Monsieur Eigaud long ? ” 

“Hot a twelvemonth. Mr. Plintwinch here, will refer to the books 
and tell you when, and by whom at Paris, he was introduced to us. 
If that,” Mrs. Clennam added, “should be any satisfaction to you. 
It is poor satisfaction to us.” 

“ Have you seen him often ? ” 

“Ho. Twice. Once before, and ” 

“ That once,” suggested Mr. Plintwinch. 

“ And that once.” 

“ Pray, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, with a growing fancy upon him, 
as he recovered his importance, that he was in some superior way in 
the Commission of the Peace ; “ pray, madam, may I enquire, for the 
greater satisfaction of the gentleman whom I have the honor to — ha — 

retain, or protect, or let me say to — hum — know — to know Was 

Monsieur Eigaud here on business, on the night indicated in this 
printed sheet ? ” 

“ On what he called business,” returned Mrs. Clennam. 

“Is — ha — excuse me — is its nature to be communicated? ” 

“Ho.” 

It was evidently impracticable to pass the barrier of that reply. 

“The question has been asked before,” said Mrs. Clennam, “and 
the answer has been, Ho. We don’t choose to publish our transac- 
tions, however unimportant, to all the town. We say, Ho.” 

“ I mean, he took away no money with him, for example? ” said Mr. 
Dorrit. 

“ He took away none of ours, sir, and got none here.” 

“I suppose,” observed Mr. Dorrit, glancing from Mrs. Clennam to 
Mr. Plintwinch, and from Mr. Plintwinchto Mrs. Clennam, “ you have 
no way of accounting to yourself for this mystery? ” 

“ Why do you suppose so ? ” rejoined Mrs. Clennam. 

Disconcerted by the cold and hard enquiry, Mr. Dorrit was unable 
to assign any reason for his supposing so. 

“ I account for it, sir,” she pursued after an awkward silence on 
Mr. Dorrit’ s part, “by having no doubt that he is travelling some- 
where, or hiding somewhere.” 

“ Do you know — ha — why he should hide anywhere? ” 

“ Ho.” 

It was exactly the same Ho as before, and put another barrier up. 

“You asked me if I accounted for the disappearance to myself,” 
Mrs. Clennam sternly reminded him, “ not if I accounted for it to you. 
I do not pretend to account for it to you, sir. I understand it to be 
no more my business to do that, than it is yours to require that.” 

Mr. Dorrit answered with an apologetic bend of his head. As he 
stepped back, preparatory to saying he had no more to ask, he 
could not but observe how gloomily and fixedly she sat with her 
eyes fastened on the ground, and a certain air upon her of resolute 
waiting ; also, how exactly the self-same expression was reflected in 
Mr. Plintwinch, standing at a little distance from her chair, with his 
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eyes also on the ground, and liis right hand softly rubbing his 
chin. 

At that moment, Mistress Affcry (of course, the woman with the 
apron) dropped the candlestick she held, and cried out, “ There! 
0 good Lord ! there it is again. Hark, Jeremiah ! Now ! ” 

If there were any sound at all, it was so slight that she must 
have fallen into a confirmed habit of listening for sounds ; but, Mr. 
Dorr it believed he did hear a something, like the falling of dry 
leaves. The woman’s terror, for a very short space, seemed to touch 
the three ; and they all listened. 

Mr. Plintwinch was the first to stir. “ Affcry, my woman,” said 
he, sidling at her with his fists clenched, and his elbows quivering 
with impatience to shake her, “ you are at your old tricks. You’ll be 
walking in your sleep next, my woman, and playing the whole round 
of your distempered antics. You must have some physic. When I 
have shown this gentleman out, I’ll make you up such a comfortable 
dose, my woman; such a comfortable dose ! ” 

It did not appear altogether comfortable in expectation to Mistress 
Affery; but Jeremiah, without further reference to his healing 
medicine, took another candle from Mrs. Clennam’s table, and said, 
“ Now, sir ; shall I light you down ? ” 

Mr. Dorrit professed himself obliged, and went down. Mr. Plint- 
winch shut him out and chained him out, without a moment’s loss of 
time. He was again passed by the two men, one going out and the 
other coming in ; got into the vehicle he had left waiting, and was 
driven away. 

Before he had gone far, the driver stopped to let him know that he 
had given his name, number, and address to the two men, on their 
joint requisition; and also the address at which he had taken Mr. 
Dorrit up, the hour at which he had been called from his stand, and 
the way by which he had come. This did not make the night’s 
adventure run the less hotly in Mr. Dorrit’ s mind, either when he sat 
down by his fire again, or when he went to bed. All night he 
haunted the dismal house, saw the two people resolutely waiting, 
heard the woman with her apron over her face cry out. about the noise, 
and found the body of the missing Rigaud, now buried in a cellar and 
now bricked up in a wall. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 

Manifold are the cares of wealth, and state. Mr. Dorrit s satisfac- 
tion in remembering that it had not been necessary for him to announce 
himself to Clennam and Co. or to make an allusion .to his having ever 
had any knowledge of the intrusive person of that name, had been 
damped over-night, while it was still fresh, by a debate that arose 
within him whether or no he should take the Marshalsea in his way- 
back, and look at the old gate. He had decided not to do so; and had 
astonished the coachman by being very fierce with him for proposing 
to go over London Bridge and recross the river by Waterloo Bridge— 
a course which would have taken him almost within sight of his old 
quarters. Still, for all that, the question had raised a conflict in 
his breast ; and, for some odd reason or no reason, he was vaguely 
dissatisfied. Even at the Merdle dinner-table next day, he was 
so out of sorts about it, that he continued at intervals to turn it 
over and over, in a manner frightfully inconsistent with the good 
society surrounding him. It made him hot to think what the Chief 
Butler’s opinion of him would have been, if that illustrious personage 
could have plumbed with that heavy eye of his the stream of his 

meditations. . . 

The farewell banquet was of a gorgeous nature, and wound up flis 
visit in a most brilliant manner. Eanny combined with the attrac- 
tions of her youth and beauty, a certain weight of self-sustainment 
as if she had been married twenty years. He felt that he could leave 
her with a quiet mind to tread the paths of distinction, and wished 
—but without abatement of patronage, and without prejudice to the 
retiring virtues of his favorite child— that he had such another 

daughter. . _ , , 

“ My dear,” he told her at parting, “ our family looks to you to— 
ha— assert its dignity and— hum— maintain its importance. I know 
you will never disappoint it.” 

“ No, papa,” said Eanny, “ you may rely upon that, I think. My 
best love to dearest Amy, and I will write to her very soon. 

“ Shall I convey any message to — ha — anybody else, asked Mi. 

Dorrit, in an insinuating manner. . 

“ Papa ” said Eanny, before whom Mrs. General instantly loomed, 
“ no I thank yon. You are very kind, Pa, but I must beg to be 
excused. There is no other message to send, I thank you, dear papa, 
that it would he at all agreeable to you to take.” 

They parted in an outer drawing-room, where only Mr. Sparkler 
waited on his lady, and dutifully hided his time for shaking hands. 
■When Mr. Sparkler was admitted to this closing audience, Mr. Merdle 
came creeping in with not much more appearance of aims in his 
sleeves than if he had been the twin brother of Miss Biffin, and 
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insisted on escorting Mr. Dorrit down-stairs. All Mr. Dorrit’s protes- 
tations being in Tain, he enjoyed the honor of being accompanied to 
the hall-door by this distinguished man, who (as Mr. Dorrit told 
him in shaking hands on the step) had really overwhelmed him with 
attentions and services, during his memorable visit. Thus they 
parted ; Mr. Dorrit entering his carriage with a swelling breast, not 
at all sorry that his Courier, who had come to take leave in the lower 
regions, should have an opportunity of beholding the grandeur of his 
departure. 

The aforesaid grandeur was yet full upon Mr. Dorrit when he 
alighted at his hotel. Helped out by the Courier and some half dozen 
of the hotel servants, he was passing through the hall with a serene 
magnificence, when lo ! a sight presented itself that struck him dumb 
and motionless. John Chi very, in his best clothes, with his tall hat 
under his arm, his ivory-handled cane genteelly embarrassing his 
deportment, and a bundle of cigars in his hand ! 

“How, young man/’ said the porter. “This is the gentleman. 
This young man has persisted in waiting, sir, saying you would be 
glad to see him.” 

Mr. Dorrit glared on the young man, choked, and said, in the 
mildest of tones, “Ah ! Young John! It is Young John, I think ; is 
it not?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Young John. 

“ I — ha — thought it was Young John!” said Mr. Dorrit. “The 
young man may come up,” turning to the attendants, as he passed on : 
“ oh yes, he may come up. Let Young John follow. I will speak to 
him above.” 

Young John followed, smiling and much gratified. Mr. Dorrit’s 
rooms were reached. Candles were lighted. The attendants with- 
drew. 

“How, sir,” said Mr. Dorrit, turning round upon him and seizing 
him by the collar when they were safely alone. “ What do you mean 
by this?” 

The amazement and horror depicted in the unfortunate John’s face — 
for he had rather expected to be embraced next — were of that power- 
fully expressive nature, that Mr. Dorrit withdrew his hand and 
merely glared at him. 

“How dare you do this?” said Mr. Dorrit. “How do you 
presume to come here ? How dare you insult me ?” 

“ I insult you, sir ? ” cried Young John. “Oh!” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Mr. Dorrit. “ Insult me. Your coming 
here is an affront, an impertinence, an audacity. You are not 
wanted here. Who sent you here ? What — ha — the Devil do you 
do here ? ” 

“ I thought, sir,” said Young John, with as pale and shocked a face 
as ever had been turned to Mr. Dorrit’s in his life — even in his College 
life: “I thought, sir, you mightn’t object to have the goodness to 
accept a bundle ” 

“ Damn your bundle, sir!” cried Mr. Dorrit in irrepressible rage. 
I — hum — don’t smoke.” 

“ I humbly beg your pardon, sir. You used to.” 
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“ Tell me that again,” cried Mr. Dorrit, quite beside himself, “ and 
I’ll take the poker to you ! ” 

John Chi very backed to the door. 

“ Stop, sir ! ” cried Mr. Dorrit. “ Stop ! Sit down. Confound you, 

sit down!” , 

John Chivery dropped into the chair nearest the door, and -Ur. 
Dorrit walked up and down the room; rapidly at first ; then, more 
slowly. Once, he went to the window, and stood there with his fore- 
head against the glass. All of a sudden, lie turned and said : 

“ What else did you come for, sir? ” 

“ Nothing else in the world, sir. Oh dear me ! Only to say, sir, 
that I hoped you was well, and only to ask if Miss Amy was well . 

“ What’s that to you, sir ? ” retorted Mr. Dorrit. 

“It’s nothing to me, sir, by rights. I never thought of lessening the 
distance betwixt us, I am sure. I know it’s a liberty, sir, but I never 
thought you’d have taken it ill. Upon my word and honor, sir, 
said Young John, with emotion, “ in my poor way, I am too proud to 
have come, I assure you, if I had thought so.” 

Mr. Dorrit was ashamed. He went back to the window, and leaned 
his forehead against the glass for some time. When he turned, he had 
his handkerchief in his hand, and lie had been wiping his eyes with it, 
and he looked tired and ill. 

“ Young John, I am very sorry to have been hasty with you, but 
— ha — some remembrances are not happy remembrances, and— hum — 
you shouldn’t have come.” _ , _ ,, 

“I feel that now, sir,” returned John Chivery; but 1 didn t 
before, and Heaven knows I meant no harm, sir. 

“No. No,” said Mr. Dorrit. “ I am— hum— sure of that. Ha. 
Give me your hand, Young John, give me your hand.” 

Young John gave it; but Mr. Dorrit had driven his heart out 
of it, and nothing could change his face now, from its white, shocked 


“ There ! ” said Mr. Dorrit, slowly shaking hands with him. “ Sit 
down again, Young John.” 

“ Thank you, sir— but I’d rather stand.” 

Mr. Dorrit sat down instead. After painfully holding his head a 
little while, he turned it to his visitor, and said, with an effort to be 

“ And how is your father, Young John? How ha how arc they 
all, Young John? ” 

“Thank you, sir. They’re all pretty well, sir. I hey re not any 

ways complaining.” . T o „ • i 

“Hum. You are in your — ha — old business 1 see, John; said 
Mr. Dorrit, with a glance at the offending* bundle he had anathe- 
matized. . , , 

“Partly, sir. I am in my,” John hesitated a little, fathers 

business likewise.” 

“ Oh indeed ! ” said Mr. Dorrit. “ Do you— ha hum— go upon the 
—ha ” 


“Lock, sir? Yes, sir.” 
“ Much to do, John? ” 
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“ Yes > sir ; we’re pretty heavy at present. I don’t know how it is, 
but we generally are pretty heavy.” 

“ At this time of the year, Young John ? ” 

“ Mostly at all times of the year, sir. I don’t know the time that 
makes much difference to us. I wish you good night, sir.” 
b “ Stay a nioment, John — ha — stay a moment. Hum. Leave me the 
cigars, John, I — ha — beg.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” John put them, with a trembling hand, on the 
table. 

“Stay a moment, Young John; stay another moment. It would 
be a — ha — a gratification to me to send a little — hum — Testi- 
monial, by such a trusty messenger, to be divided among— ha hum 
— them — them — according to their wants. Would you object to take 
it, John ? ” 

“Hot in any ways, sir. There’s many of them, Lm sure, that 
would be the better for it.” 

“ Thank you, John. I — ha — I’ll write it, John.” 

His hand shook so that he was a long time writing it, and wrote it 
in a tremulous scrawl at last. It was a cheque for one hundred 
pounds. He folded it up, put it in Young John’s hand, and pressed 
the hand in his. 

“ I hope you’ll— ha— overlook— hum— what has passed, John.” 

Don t speak of it, sir, on any accounts. I don’t in any ways bear 
malice,' I’m sure.” 

But, nothing while John was there could change John’s face to 
its natural color and expression, or restore John’s natural manner. 

“ And John,” said Mr. Dorrit, giving his hand a final pressure, 
and releasing it, “I hope we — ha — agree that we have spoken 
together in confidence ; and that you will abstain, in going out, 
from saying anything to any one that might — hum — suggest that — 
ha — once I ” 

“Oh! I assure you, sir,” returned John Chivery, “in my poor 
humble way, sir, I’m too proud and honorable to do it, sir.” 

Mr. Dorrit was not too proud and honorable to listen at the door, 
that he might ascertain for himself whether John really went straight 
out, or lingered to have any talk with any one. There was no doubt 
that he went direct out at the door, and away down the street with a 
quick step. After remaining alone for an hour, Mr. Dorrit rang 
for the Courier, who found him with his chair on the hearth- 
rug, sitting with his back towards him and his face to the fire. 

“ You can take that bundle of cigars to smoke on the journey, if 
you like,” said Mr. Dorrit, with a careless wave of his hand. “Ha 

brought by hum little offering from — ha — son of old tenant of 
mine.” 

Hext morning’s sun saw Mr. Dorrit’s equipage upon the Dover road, 
where every red-jacketed postilion was the sign of a cruel house, esta- 
blished for the unmerciful plundering of travellers. The whole busi- 
ness of the human race, between London and Dover, being spoliation, 
was way-laid at Dartford, pillaged at Gravesend, rifled at 
.Rochester, fleeced at Sittingbourne, and sacked at Canterbury. How- 
ever, it being the Courier’s business to get him out of the hands of the 
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banditti, the Courier bought him off at every stage; and so the red- 
jackets went gleaming merrily along the spring landscape, rising and 
falling to a regular measure, between Mr. Dorrit in his snug cornel, 
and the next chalky rise in the dusty highway. 

Another day’s sun saw him at Calais. And haying now got 
the Channel between himself and John Chivery, he began to ieei 
safe, and to find that the foreign air was lighter to breathe than the 

On again by the heavy French roads for Pans. Having now quite 
recovered his equanimity, Mr. Dorrit, in his snug corner, fell to castle- 
building as he rode along. It was evident that he had a very large 
castle in hand. AH day long he was running towers up, taking 
towers down, adding a wing here, .putting on a battlement there, look- 
ing to the walls, strengthening the defences, giving ornamental touches 
to the interior, making in all respects a superb castle of it. His pre- 
occupied face so clearly denoted the pursuit in which he was engaged, 
that every cripple at the post-houses, not blind, who shoved his 
little battered tin-box in at the carriage window for Chanty m the 
name of Heaven, Charity in the name of our Lady, Charity in 
the name of all the Saints, knew as well what work he was at, 
as their countryman Le Brun could have known it himself, though 
he had made that English traveller the subject of a special physiogno- 


mical treatise. , _ r ., , n 

Arrived at Paris, and resting there three days, Mr. Domt strolled 
much about the streets alone, looking in at the shop-windows, and 
particularly the jewellers’ windows. Ultimately, he went into the 
most famous jeweller’s, and said he wanted to buy a little gut toi 

It ^ was a charming little woman to whom he said it— a 
sorightly little woman, dressed in perfect taste, who came out of 
a green velvet bower to attend upon him, from posting up some 
dainty little books of account which one could hardly suppose to 
be ruled for the entry of any articles more commercial than 
kisses, at a dainty little shining desk which looked in itself like a 

For example, then, said the little woman, what species of gift did 

Monsieur desire ? A love-gift? , 

Mr. Dorrit smiled, and said, Eh, well! Perhaps. What did he 
know ? It was always possible ; the sex being so charming. VY out 

she show him some ? , , , 

Most willingly, said the little woman. Flattered and enchanted to 
show him many. But pardon! To begin with, he would have the 
great goodness to observe that there were love-gifts, and there 
were nuptial gifts. For example, these ravishing ear-rings and this 
necklace so superb to correspond, were what one called a love- 
gift. These brooches and these rings, of a beauty so gracious and 
celestial, were what one called, with the permission of Monsieur, 

^Perhaps it would be a good arrangement, Mr. Dorrit hinted, 
smiling, to purchase both, and to present the love-gift first, and to 
finish with the nuptial offering ? 
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All Heaven ! said the little woman, laying the tips of the fingers of 
her two little hands against each other, that would he generous 
indeed, that would be a special gallantry ! And without doubt the 
lady so crushed with gifts would find them irresistible. 

Mr. Dorrit was not sure of that. But, for example, the sprightly 
little woman was very sure of it, she said. So Mr. Dorrit bought a gift 
of each sort, and paid handsomely for it. As he strolled back to his 
hotel afterwards, he carried his head high: having plainly got up 
his castle, now, to a much loftier altitude than the two square towers 
of Hotre Dame. 

Building away with all his might, but reserving the plans of his 
castle exclusively for his own eye, Mr. Dorrit posted away for 
Marseilles. Building on, building, on, busily, busily, from morning 
to night. Falling asleep, and leaving great blocks of building material 
dangling in the air ; waking again, to resume work and get them into 
their places. What time the Courier in the rumble, smoking Young 
John's best cigars, left a little thread of thin light smoke behind 
— perhaps as lie built a castle or two, with stray pieces of Mr. 
Dorrit' s money. 

Hot a fortified town that they passed in all their journey was as 
strong, not a Cathedral summit was as high, as Mr. Dorrit' s castle. 
Heither the Saone nor the Bhono sped with the swiftness of that 
peerless building ; nor was the Mediterranean deeper than its founda- 
tions ; nor were the distant landscapes on the Cornice road, nor the 
hills and bay of Genoa the Superb, more beautiful. Mr. Dorrit 
and his matchless castle were disembarked among the dirty white 
houses and dirtier felons of Civita Yecchia, and thence scrambled 
on to Borne as they could, through the filth that festered on the 
way. 


IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 

lORTON'S CAMOMILE PIUS, 

THE 

MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 

A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 

AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 

PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


digestion is a weakness or want of power 
the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
•t what we eat and drink into healthy 
tter, for the proper nourishment of the 
Lole system. It is caused by everything 
dch weakens the system in general, or the 
mach in particular. From it proceed 
arly all the diseases to which we are 
ble ; for it is very certain, that if we could 
vays keep the stomach right we should 
ly die by old age or aocident. Indigestion 
>duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
ns : amongst the most prominent of its mi- 
able effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
te, appetite, sometimes attended with a 
istant craving for drink, a distension or 
ling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
Lcy, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
pleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
ss, rumbling noise in the bowels : in some 
>es of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
nplete disrelish for food, but still the 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
ited period of meals persons so afflicted can 
b heartily, although without much gratifi- 
tion ; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
so frequent attendants, general debility, 
eat languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
>n. The minds of persons so afflicted 
jquently become irritable and desponding, 
d great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
tiance; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
oly, and dejected, under great apprehen- 
m of some imaginary danger, will start 
any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
come so agitated that they require some 
ne to calm and collect themselves : yet for 
[ this the mind is exhilarated without much 


difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; hut, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach ; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most w anted is that whioh will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems, — nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton's Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach, and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part ot the flowers, 
and which must be taken with it into the 
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stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers ; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herd in the form of tea ; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious ; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the casewith Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and known only to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modem discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking them, but on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton' 8 Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all Tonic Medicines. By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine which 


gives strength to the stomach sufficient to 
digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of every 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, in 
other words, invigorates the nervous and 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmness 
of the whole tissue of the body which so 
quickly follows the use of Norton's Camomle 
Pills , their certain and speedy effects in re- 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time or 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary in- 
fluence on the whole frame, is most con- 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is con- 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic prin- 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffuse* 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify the 
constitution against contagion ; as such, thei] 
general use is strongly recommended as i 
preventative during the prevalence or malig 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, an< 
to persons attending sick rooms they are in 
valuable as in no one instance have they eve 
failed in preventing the taking of illness 
even under the most trying circumstances. 

As Norton' 8 Camomile Pills are parti 
cularly recommended for all stomach com 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex 
pected that some advice should be give: 
respecting diet, though after all that has bee: 
written upon the subject, after the publicatio: 
of volume upon volume, after the countr 
has, as it were, been inundated with prac 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolongin 
life, it would be unnecessary to say more 
did we not feel it our duty to make th 
humble endeavour of inducing the public t 
regard them not, but to adopt that cours 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, an 
by common sense. Those persons who stud 
the wholesomes, and are governed by th 
opinions of writers on diet, are uniforml 
both unhealthy in body and weak in mim 
There can be no doubt that the palate is d< 
signed to inform us w r hat is proper for tl 
stomach, and of course that must best ii 
struct us what food to take and what 1 
avoid : we want no other adviser. Nothin 
can be more clear than that those article 
which are agreeable to the taste, were t 
nature intended for our food and sustenanc 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of natL 
production : if they are pure and unadu 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by the 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 
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use ; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
sequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
and drink always in moderation, but never 
in excess ; keeping in mind that the first 
process of digestion is performed in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach ; and that, 
in order that the stomach may be able to do 
its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed ; this con- 
sists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and ve- 
getables, mixing them well, and blending the 
whole together before they are swallowed ; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
in haste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
I that there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without in- 
convenience, and which would be pleasant 
to yourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
stomach, that it does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
forded the better. A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature in- 
tended for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
able to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
dividual article of food which disagrees with 
or sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
forget that a small meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when digested 
1 imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
cious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
bottle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
temperance tends to preserve health, and 
that health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
should an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
immediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's 
Camomile Pills , which will so promptly as- 


sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal : it is these small quantities of 
noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pills should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the certainty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price 13|d. and 2s. 9d, each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pills equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomile Elowehs. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Yendoss. 

Be particular to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


A CUBE FOB BOUT ASD RHEUMATISM. 

“ TU Eighth Plague,” said the learned Dr. Johnson, “is the Gout, and that man who 
discovers a Medioine to alleviate its torments deserves well of his country ; but he who can 
effect a owe should have a Monument raised to his memory as high as kt. Paul s, as wide as 
the Thames, and as lasting as time.” 


SIMCO’S ©OUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 

axe sold by nearly all Medioine Vendors at la. 1 ty., and 2 s. 9 d. per Box ; the former 
containing doses for fire; and the latter for fifteen days; and so many individuals who 
considered themselves martyrs to Gout or Rheumatism, are now ready and wilhng to bear 
testimony of the wonderful effects of Simco’s Pills, that the Proprietor fearlessly chal- 
lenges the whole world to produce a Medicine which at all deserves to be compared to 
them. There are many instances in which persons have been completely restored to 
health and activity by taking Simco’s Gout Pills, who have suffered from Rheumatic 
Gout for several years, and had drawn on a miserable existence, having lost the use ot 
their limbs, believing that death alone could terminate their sufferings. 

Whilst trying the Pills, no particular rules or restrictions are necessary, as they are 
warranted not to oontain any preparation of Mercury whatever; they seldom produce 
perspiration, purging, or sickness, but invariably improve the general health, sharpen the 
appetite, and facilitate digestion. Those periodically subject to Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatic Pever, &c., should keep these Pills by them, as by their timely use an 
approaching attack may always be averted, and the tendency of these oomplaints to 
attack a vital part be effectually counteracted. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXIOS. 


GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF, ELDER FLOWERS 


is strongly Commended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving the 
SKIN and giving it a blooming and charming appearance ; being at once a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, 
&c. • and, by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, scurf, &c. ; clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, 
and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the process of shaving it is invalu- 
able, as it allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all rough- 
ness and renders the skin smooth and firm. It protects the skin from the effects of the 
oold winds and damp atmosphere which prevail during the winter months, and will be 
found beyond all praise to use as a Family Lotion on all occasions. 

Sold in Bottles, prioe 2s. 9 d. with Directions for using it, by ail 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


IEFLEE1I® A, COUGHS, ASH COLDS. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 

is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from 
Influenza; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Childrens Coughs, as well “£**?[* 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first) , and Asthmatic 
persons, who previously had not been able to he down in bed, have received the utmost 
benefit from the use of 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

Sold in Bottles at 1*. 1 \d., and 2s. 9 d. each. 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON.— THIRD THOUSAND. 


In a closely-printed Volume 0 / 8 OO pages , price 14s., with a Portrait of the Author 
from a Painting by T. J. Gullick, 

Curiosities of London : 

EXHIBITING THE 

MOST RARE AND REMARKABLE OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE 
METROPOLIS, PAST AND PRESENT. 

OTtftlj ncarli) Jftfti) Dfars' Jlcrdonal Hcrollcctiond. 

By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

AUTIIOR OF “A PICTURESQUE PROMENADE ROUND DORKING,” “ THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS,” &C. 


Twenty-eight years since (in 1828), I wrote, in the parlour of the house No. 3 
Charing Cross (then a publisher’s), the title and plan of a volume to he called 
“ Curiosities of London and the Work now presented to the public is the 
realisation of that design. 

I then proposed to note the most memorable points in the annals of the Metro- 
polis, and to describe its most remarkable Objects of Interest. In this labour I 
have taken the utmost pains to verify dates, names, and circumstances ; assisted 
by the communications of many obliging friends, as well as by my own recollection 
of nearly Fifty Years changes in the aspects of u enlarged and still increasing 
London. In this manner 1 have sought to record Notable Things of all ages ; 
for the Present has its “ Curiosities ” as well as the Past. 

The annals of a great City are ofttimes to be traced in the history of its Public 
Edifices. In the ancient and modern Cathedral, the venerable Minster, and the 
picturesque Churches, of the Metropolis, we not only read the history of its Archi- 
tecture, but in their <c solemn paths of Fame” we trace countless records of our 
country’s greatness. 

I he Birthplaces and Abodes of eminent Londoners are so many sites of charmed 
ground to those who love to cherish the memories of great men. The palace- 
prison of “the Tower” bears upon its very walls an index to most stirring events. 

The Civic Halls of London are stored with memorials of past ages ; illustrating 
curious glimpses of manners and artistic skill, in their Pictures, Plate, and Painted 
Glass. 

Certain localities bear names which “ make us seek, in our walks, the very 
footmarks of the Roman soldier ;” whilst one of our most thronged thoroughfares 
can be identified as a British trackway and Roman street. How often upon such 
sites aie unearthed relics of the civilisation and luxury of our conquerors and 
colonists ! 

To trace the growth of great centres of population, from the village in the fields 
to a city of palaces, part of the Great Town itself, leads us through many vivid 
contrasts of life and manners : from the times when Southwark was a Roman 
suburb ; ^ Lambeth and Chelsea were Saxon villages ; Westminster was a “ Thornev 
Island ; St. Marylebone, a hamlet on the brook ; St. Pancras, in the fields ; and 
hmsbury, a swampy moor: — all lying around the focus of Roman civilisation, the 
City itself. ? 

The Amusements of the People, and their love of Sights and Shows, in all ages, 
are richly stored with “ Curiosities :” from the period when Smithfield was an 
Anglo-Norman racecourse, to the waning of the last of the City pageants, Lord 
Mayor s Show. Old Poets and Dramatists, Travellers and Diarists, have left us 
pictures-m-little of the sports and pastimes, the follies and nine-day- wonders of the 
Londmers.” Fitzstephen and Hentzner, Stow and Strype, Howell and Aubrey, 
Evelyn and Pepys, Ned Ward and Tom Brown, Gay and Walpole, have bequeathed 
us many . trivial fond records” of this anecdotic class. Again, how many amusing 
eccentricities are recorded in the lives of the Alchemists, Astrologers, and Antiqua- 
ries of Old London ! ’ ^ 

Whilst the “ Curiosities” include the Topography of the Town in its more 
celebrated Localities and Associations, the present volume also pays especial atten- 
tion to its Existing Antiquities, and Collections of Rare Art and Virtu ; its Libra- 
ries and Museums ; its Public Buildings, Royal and Noble Residences ; its great 
Institutions; its Public Amusements and Exhibitions; its Manufacturing and 
Commercial Establishments ; so as to chronicle the renown of Modern as well as 
Ancient London. t m 


LITERARY OPINIONS OF “CURIOSITIES OF LONDON/ 


From the Examiner. 

“ The title of this excellent book does only partial justice to its contents. It comprises 

more than the curiosities of London, being a condensed Encyclopaedia of London itself 

A wonderful little Dictionary of London, in truth, is this volume by Mr. Timbs. There is so 
much out-of-the-way reading in it, such apt introduction of personal experience, and such a 
quantity of agreeable illustration, drawn both from books and men. We heartily commend 
this volume, therefore, as a book of reference, with so little dullness in its composition, that 
we can hardly imagine a more agreeable one to take down at any time from its shelf for fire- 
side or parlour-window reading.” 

From the Spectator. 

“ Life-long observation, books, conversation, and tradition, have each contributed to swell 
the facts that find a place in the ‘ Curiosities of London.’ These facts are numerous and well 
brought together; nor do we know where so much information respecting the metropolis can 
be found in a single volume, or even in many volumes.” 

From the Leader . 

“ This book may fairly be pronounced the most complete and comprehensive of the many 
contributions to the illustrative history of London ; and the management of the details indi- 
cates qualities superior to any which have hitherto been brought to bear upon mere archaeology, 
— the qualities of a first-rate scholarly intellect. We have no doubt whatever that these curio- 
sities will for years be the standard work of its species, and give the name of the author a 
fame of that sort which would best please him, coeval with that of London itself.” 


From the Press. 

« This volume is one of the most valuable and painstaking of its class. We find in it much 
that is curious, interesting, and new; and we are not aware of any work that contains so much 
matter of the last half-century conveyed with so much clearness and accuracy.” 

From the Dublin Review. 


In this work, “ the chief memorabilia of the metropolis have been described in a form so 
concise and popular, that a fresh interest has been given to the historical monuments of 
London, and ( the golden haze of memory’ has been thrown around many a familiar spot upon 
the crowded highways of our ‘ murky Babel,’ in a form adopted with so much success by the 
diligent author” that the results of life-long research are here made accessible to the most 
casual readers.” 

From the Builder (Second Notice). 

“ Lengthened examination of this book, so far from lessening the good opinion we first 
formed of it, has shown us even more forcibly the value of the immense amount of information 
concerning the metropolis— its buildings, antiquities, customs, and past inhabitants, which it 
contains. It is put together in an agreeable as well as a scholarly manner, and forms a volume 
of never-ending interest.” 

From the Weekly Dispatch . 


“ This book illustrates the British metropolis with a minuteness, a fidelity, an intelligence, 
and a charm, rarely, if ever, equalled in any work of its class. As an example of patient 
labour, extensive research, of indefatigable inquiry, of collective reading, and vast actual 
work, the 800 closely-printed pages before us offer something almost unprecedented. To the 
antiquary it is a reference ; to the student an aid and help ; to the novelist suggestive beyond 
all limits. To the desultory it is interesting, instructive, and amusing. To the gossip it is 
brimful of corroboration and appeal. It is one of those books that, for the winter evenings, a 
man may look at over and over again. Old architects, old painters, old artists, old names, dear 
and beloved, for a thousand and one reasons, start up to the memory’s eye ; and, for many a 
long night, a man may read it with pleasure and satisfaction, as if he had at command a whole 
library of choice old authors to commune with.” 


From the Globe. 

“ A very valuable and excellent book, full of interesting and curious information.” 


From the Gentleman s Magazine. 

a Yie give Mr. Timbs credit for his great labour and assiduity, and are fully convinced that 
his book will form a very useful resource for reference on countless topics of interest and 
curiosity. We bear our cordial testimony to the great merits of this interesting compilation, 
and especially to the many curious articles of much historical and statistical importance, which 
are here assembled for the first time in a work of this class. The author has devoted especial 
pains to the description of the Museums, Libraries, Exhibitions, and other objects of present 
curiosity.” 

From the New Quarterly Review. 

“ What a mass of information is collected here !— how great the toil, how astonishing the 
accuracy shown in the compilation ! The amount of antiquarian lore interspersed throughout 
is not the least marvellous characteristic of the book.” 


From Household Words. 

“ After an amusing and instructive journey through the book, I incline to the opinion that 
the author of ‘ Curiosities of London’ has done well, and deserves well of his country, in having 
said and written the things herein set down. What he has done, he has done excellently well. 
He has given us much Valuable information respecting the monuments, public buildings, streets, 
and parks of London ; much curious gossip about old taverns and coffee-houses, odd characters 
and customs. We live in half-a-dozen Londons while strolling through Mr. Timbs s kindly, 
chatting, shady-green-lane sort of a book.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 

“Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s encyclopaedic varieties should ever after 
be a good tea-table talker, an excellent companion for children, a ‘ well-read person,’ and a 
proficient lecturer; for Mr. Timbs has stored up in this little volume more knowledge than is 
to be found in a hundred books that might be named.” — Notice in the Athenaeum of Things not 
generally Known. 


Now ready , with Frontispiece and Vignette , price 35. 6d. cloth , 

Curiosities of History, 

WITH NEW LIGHTS : A BOOK FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

AUTHOR OF “ THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN,” AND “ CURIOSITIES OF LONDON.” 



THE DOG OF ALCIBIADES. 


This book is an extension of the design of its predecessor to “Things not generally Known in History;” 
or, where known, but imperfectly understood: as, in the salient points of history; such historic incidents and 
classical quotations as are often employed by public writers; and the Popular Errors of History in the section of 
“ Historic Doubts.” By these means the work presents in picturesque forms many hundred Events and Incidents, 
Sayings and Origins, and noteworthy instances of Human Action. 


The following are a few of the more characteristic Articles in this Work : 


History of the Holy Cross. 
Embalming and Mummies. 

The Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
Wooden Horse at the Siege of Troy. 
The Olympic Games. 

The “Wooden Wall” of Athens. 
Xenophon and the 10,000. 

“ As rich as Croesus.” 

Alexander and Diogenes. 

The Story of Nineveh. 

How Babylon fell. 

Romulus and Remus. 

The Seven Hills of Rome. 

Caesar passing the Rubicon. 
Caligula and his Horse. 

Nero’s Golden House. 

The Arch of Titus. 

“ The Tearless Battle.” 

Camillus and Wellington. 

How Dido founded Carthage. 

How Hannibal eat through the Alps 
with Vinegar. 

The Brazen Bull of Phalaris. 

The Sword of Damocles. 

The Ear of Dionysius. 

The Augean Stable. 

Argus and his 100 Eyes. 

“ Incredibilia” of the Ancients. 

The Sibylline Books. 

Sisyphus ana Tantalus. 

Argonauts and Golden Fleece. 

“The Pillars of Hercules.” 
Tamerlane’s Iron Cage. 

Escape of Grotius. 


Memorials of Peter the Great. 

The Bayeux Tapestry. 

Origin of Magna Charta. 

Queen Eleanor’s Crosses. 

How Wolsey w’on his Way. 

“ Jelly-Pardons” of Boston. 

The Princess Elizabeth at Hatfield. 
The Gunpowder Plot. 

The Seven Wonders of the World. 
Riddle of the Sphinx. 

Greek Kalends. 

The Palladium. 

“Strike, but hear me!” 

Breaking Priscian’s Head. 

No Royal Road to Geometry. 

The Buskin and Sock. 

Roscius, the Roman Actor. 

Cynics, Stoics, and Epicureans. 

“ All is lost, save Honour.” 

“ Begin at the Beginning.” 

The Vicar of Bray. 

Mrs. Partington and her Mop. 

The Seven Ages of Man. 

Columbus and the Egg. 

“ The Golden Ass.” 

“ Every Man has his Price.” 

“ Great Events from little Causes 
spring.” 

The Roll of Battel Abbey. 

Collar of SS. 

Household Badges. 

Cap of I.iberty and Britannia. 

The Pope's Bull. 

Turkish Crescent. 


Historic Trees. 

Laws of Solon and Draco. 

Ostracism of the Greeks. 

Pandects and Institutes of Justinian. 
The Bed of Justice. 

The Code Napoleon. 

Archery Tenures & Witchcraft Laws. 
Earliest Money. 

Dauphin of France. 

City of London and the Peerage. 
Claim of the Kings of England to the 
Crown of France. 

The Coronation-Stone & Champion. 
Who built Baalbec ? 

Birthplace of Homer. 

Was Belisarius Blind? 

Mysterious Royal Deaths. 

Who was Robin Hood ? 

Popular Errors as to Richard III. 
Jane Shore, her true History. 

The Red and White Roses. 

Was Wolsey a Butcher’s Son ? 

What became of the Heads of Bishop 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More ? 

The true Romance of “ Kenilworth.” 
The Ring sent by Queen Elizabeth 
to the Earl of Essex. 

Lilly foretells the Great Plague and 
Fire of London. 

Who was the Man in the Iron Mask l 
Origin of the Jesuits. 

Ancient Use of Rings. 

Erasmus, his Early Love of Pears. 
Utopian Schemes, &c. &c. 


DAVID BOGUE, FLEET STREET. 




A BOOK FOR OLD AND YOUNO. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette , price 3s. 6 d. in cloth , 

Things not generally Known, 

FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. 

By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

AUTHOR OF “ CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY,” AND EDITOR OF “ THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS.” 



king artuuh’s bound table, at winchester. 

The following are the more characteristic Articles in the above Volume : 


The great Truths of Astronomy. 

Is the Sun inhabited ? 

Age of our Planet. 

More Worlds than One. 

Is there danger from Comets? 

The Doom of our World. 

Weight of the Earth. 

The Scriptural Deluge. 

Antediluvian Animals. 

All the Gold in the World. 

Artesian Wells. 

Depth of the Sea. 

* ( Mountain-high” Waves. 

Oil stilling angry Waves. 

London Fog and London Smoke. 
Law of Storms. 

Telocity of the Winds. 

Velocity of Sound. 

Echoes explained. 

Breaking Glass by Sounds. 

Music of the Spheres. 

To tell the Distance of a Ship at Sea. 
Our First Parents. 

Blanks in Existence. 

“ We Die Daily.” 

“ The Great Book” opened. 

Death by Lightning. 

Sleep and Trance. 

The Steam-engine and the Human 
Body compared. 

Number of Animals. 

A living Ox of a former World. 
Characteristics of the Dog. 
Characteristics of the Cat. 
Tortoiseshell Tom-cat. 

Flight of Birds. 

Story of the Dodo. 

Fishes building Nests. 

Generation of the Eel. 

Story of the Barnacle. 
Phosphorescence of the Sea. 

Flies walking up Glass. 

The Mathematical Cell of the Bee. 


Keeping Flies out of Houses. 

Light of the Glow-worm. 

Wardian Cases for Plants. 

The Wood of the Holy Cross. 

The Upas Poison of Java. 

Tobacco and its History. 

What is Blue Mould ? 

Fairy Rings, and Blood Rain. 
Fire-proof Feats of the Ancients. 
Sounding Stones & Speaking Heads. 
Magnetism and Mahomet’s Coffin. 
The Sphinx. 

The Spinster and the Gossip. 

The Bride’s Veil, and the Bride-cake. 
Rosemary at Weddings. 

The Wedding Ring. 

Morganatic Marriages. 

Gretna-Green Marriages. 

Selling a Wife. 

Barber’s Pole and Barber-Surgeon. 
“The great Bed of Ware.” 

“ Shamming Abram.” 

Knives and Forks, History of. 

The Divining Rod. 

The Child’s Coral and Bells. 
Superstitions of “ Looking Back,” 
and Spilling the Salt. 

The Child’s Caul. 

Touching for the Evil. 

Charming away Warts and Wens. 
Luck of Horse-shoes. 

“ Thirteen to Dinner.” 

Pancakes on Shrove Tuesday. 
Wearing the Leek on St.David’s Day. 
Maunday Thursday at Whitehall. 
Good -Friday Cross Buns. 

St. Swithin, and other Rainy Saints. 
Lammas and Oyster Day. 

Eating Goose on Michaelmas Day. 
The Mistletoe at Christmas. 

Origin of Solicitors. 

Historical and Legal Years. 

“ Coming of. Age.” 


The Lawyer’s Day. 

Signature to a Will. 

What is a Cousin ? 

DeathWarrants,“ Hangman’s Wages.” 
The Deodand Law. 

Treasure-Trove Law. 

Butchers not Jurymen. 

Milk and Mackerel sold on Sundays. 
High Church and Low Church. 

Law of Pews in Churches. 

What is Pantheism ? 
Latitudinarianism. 

Royalty deduced from a Tub-woman. 
Woolsacks in the House of Lords. 
Ladies in Parliament. 

Glass-houses and Throwing Stones. 
Acceptance of the ChilternHundreds. 
The American Eagle. 

“Brother Jonathan’s Stars & Stripes. 
Lynch Law. 

“ Excelsior.” 

The Union Jack. 

Napoleon’s “ Bees.” 

The Zoll-verein. 

Fire from the Agency of Two Sticks. 
The Electric Telegraph simplified. 
How the Diamond cuts Glass. 

How to distinguish Precious Stones. 
Who invented Gunpowder? 
Shagreen and Lacquer Ware. 

Theory of the Pump. 

What is Time, and how is it mea- 
sured? 

Difference between a Watch and a 
Clock. 

Past and Present Value of Money. 
Queen Anne’s Farthing. 

What is a Billion ? 

The National Debt. 

Painted and Stained Glass. 

Story of the Portland Vase. 

What is Pre-Raphaelitism? 
Hornbooks, and their Story. 


“ The notes contained in it are grouped with much sense and discretion, and the book will cram every one of its 
readers with those suggestive little facts on which the mind takes pleasure in dwelling.” — Examiner. 

“ It is impossible to place in the hands of the young a work of higher interest or greater value.’ Art-Journal. 

“ An admirable repertory of historical, scientific, archaeological, and imaginative illustrations, which is indeed a 
book for old and young to enjoy.” — Leader. 

*«* Of this popular Work 10,000 copies were sold within Ten Months from the day of publication. 
DAVID BOGUE, FLEET STREET. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS. 


BABIES' 

HOODS, 

HALF-A-GUINEA. 



BABIES' 
CASHMERE 
CLOAKS, 
ONE GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BASKETS, ONE GUINEA. 

Valenciennes and Embroidered Frocks and Robes for Christening Presents • th» 1 

expensive, for the Nursery. Baby-Linen, in complete sets, of varied qualides ^ 

ALL THE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS USED IN THE BUSINESS 
SOLD BY THE YARD. * 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “Trousseau,” as well as the inexpensive things 
required for the “Indian Voyage.” ^ ^ 

White Dressing Gowns, One Guinea ; Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. • Ladies' 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; Real Balbriggan Hosiery. * 

This part of the Business under the management of 
Mrs. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

CHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK FEET. 

RIDING TALMAS, H GUINEA. 

Young Gentlemen's Supine C,.h Jacket*, 35^ S^l ditto, 25, , Young Gentlemen, 

RIDING HABITS, 5h to 8 GUINEAS. 

BLACK MERINO HABITS, FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 2J GUINEAS. 
Everything of the superior excellence for which the House has been celebrated for Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET, 

NEAR MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 

W. G. TAYLOR, late HALLIDAY 


* WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 

GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE 

39, OXFORD STREET, W. 

(CORNER OF NEWMAN STREET.} 

Nos. 1, la, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET; and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE, 

LONDON. 



BEDS, MATTRESSES, AND BEDSTEADS. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 

NEW LIST OF BEDS, BEDDING, AND BEDSTEADS, IS NOW READY, AND 
CAN BE HAD GRATIS. 

The quality of Beds, Mattresses, &c., of every description, he is able to guarantee; they are made on the 
premises, in the presence of customers ; their prices are in harmony with those which have tended to make his 
House Ironmongery Establishment the most extensive in the kingdom. 

Feather Beds, from £1 5s. to £8; German Spring Mattresses, from £2 8s. to £7; Horse-hair Mattresses, 
from 16s. to £5 ; Wool Mattresses, from 7s. 6d. to £4 9s. ; Flock Mattresses, from 6s. 6d. to 18s. ; Best Alva 
and Cotton Mattresses, from 6s. 6d. to 193. ; Sheets, per pair, 7s. 6d to £2 6s. ; Blankets, each, 3s. to £1 4s. : 
Toilet Quilts, from 4s. to £1 7s. 6d. ; Counterpanes, from 2s. 6d. to 15s. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. 
to £4 15s. ; Patent Iron Bedsteads, with Dovetail Joints, from 15s. to £9 ; Ornamental Brass ditto, from £2 10s. 
to £20 ; Children’s Cots, from 15s. 6d. to £5 ; Bed Hangings, in every variety, per set, 14s. to £10. 


The.additions to these Extensive Premises (already by far the largest in Europe) are of such a character that the 


ENTIRE OF EIGHT HOUSES 


Is devoted to the display of the most Magnificent 


STOCK OF GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, 

Including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, Lamps, and Gaseliers, so arranged in 
Sixteen Large Show Rooms, as to afford to parties furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped 
for elsewhere. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITE FRIARS. 


